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9\T is a mighty 
good town to 
live in,’’ said 
one familiar 
with many lo- 
calities; and if 
he added ‘“‘es- 
pecially for poor folks,’’ he might 
have said also with truth that people 
of wealth should find Farmington a 
pleasant place of 
residence. 








It is only ten 
miles from Lake 
Winnipesaukee 
and three hours 
from Boston, a 
clean American 
town of about 
four thousand in- 
habitants, and its 
community one 
that minds its 
own business. 
But a part of 
that business, 
accepted without 
question, is to be 
the kindest and 2 
most quietly help- Henry 








ful people to each other in genuine 
material need, of which one can con- 
ceive. 

From the surrounding heights— 
for one may lift up his eyes unto the 
hills from every quarter of the town— 
the largest of its villages is seen to be 
in the hollows and upon the gentle 
slopes whence radiate the roads to 
‘*the bay,” old Middleton and Wolfe- 
borough, the 
mighty ledge of 
New Durham 
ridge, and the 
White Moun- 
tains; one may 
go to West Farm- 
ington, south- 
westerly to Con- 
cord or south- 
easterly to Dover 
and Portsmouth 
and the Atlantic 
ocean, in an easy 
drive of thirty or 
thirty-five miles, 
or he may wheel 
five miles to Mil- 
ton, on the Con- 
way road, whence 
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he can step across the bridge which 
there connects New Hampshire with 
Maine, and go to the fine old place 
in Lebanon 
where Ole 
Bull made a 
summer home 
which is used 
still in warm 
weather by 

























Hon. Alonzo Nute. 


Mrs. Bull 
and their 
daughter. 
Up to the 
fifties only 


stage roads Hon. C. W. Talpey. 
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Picturesque scenery awaits the way- 
farer in highway and byway, and it 
has been said by many people that 
nowhere in the settled parts of the 
country can more delightful drives be 
found than in Farmington. 

One may follow the mile long 
course of the famous Pearl sled as it 
coasts down North Main or Province 
street, past the Edgerly Memorial 
park and many pretty residences, the 
Jones factory, the opera house and 
town hall, the Nute factory, and the 
business blocks, to Central square 
and South Main street. Then by 
still other business blocks, the ancient 
Edgerly and Eastman 
houses, the Congrega- 
tional church and the 
Strafford House oppo- 
site, the H. B. Edgerly 
house and 

Mame) © factory, the 
ee | picturesque 


homes of 


kept Farm- F. E. Ed- 
ington in touch with gerly and 
the world outside, but 

the Hon. George L. 

Whitehouse, who in Hon. Nehemiah Eastman. 


1839 built the canal 

and mill which became later the 
busy property of the late J. W.AVal- 
dron, forwarded the construction of a 
railway between Dover and Alton 
Bay, which is controlled by the Bos- 
ton and Maine railroad company and 
has been of great service to towns 
along the line. 

Connection is made at Rochester 
with other roads, in the surveying of 
which the late Judge Whitehouse 
gave the aid of his experienced skill, 
and the opening of the Lake Shore 
line has added appreciably to avail- 
able means of travel. 






Hon. G. M. Herring 


Dr. Wheatley, 
and the high 
school, until, 
crossing a 
bridge, he 
may pause 
near the old Dame place, and the 
mill occupied formerly by the late 
W. W. Hayes, and now used for the 
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Hon. George L. Whitehouse 
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Looking toward 


Central Square. 


manufacture of 
the Cocheco 
mills fine knit- 
ted underwear. 


in the charge Wallace & Elhott Factories and Wilson House 


of C. E. Drew, 
a skilled, popular, and able manager. 

Going on, past the silent city of the 
dead, a charming road leads easterly 
to Chestnut hills, and another winds 
toward Milton, whence one may 
return, seeking pond lilies, through 
the odd little neighborhood of ‘‘ Dog 
hollow,’’ and soon arrive again in the 
village by streets lined with comfort- 
able homes. 

From Central square one may pass 
the landmark known in old times as 
the Steamboat Hotel, but for many 
years the property of James E. Fer- 
nald; the Barker, Small, and Shack- 
ford blocks, the bank building, the 
M. L. Hayes factory, the J. W. Wal- 
dron house, and many other pleasant 
residences ; crossing bridges, passing 
the stoneyard of the Prides, he may 
leave behind him the Fernald lands, 
and meet, perhaps, Mr. S. S. Ama- 
zeen, who served for an exceptionally 
long period as a selectman, and can 
tell the valuation of every estate to a 
dot. Or one may go into the Boston 
and Maine railway station to see 
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View on 


North Main Street. 


George W. 
Wood, who 
has been for 
many years 
the efficient 
agent of the 
company, from whose office telegrams 
may be sent, telephonic service being 
obtained at the Wilson House, a 
leading hotel. 

Other hostelries are kept by men, 
but the Central House, now in charge 
of Mr. Gray, was conducted for a 
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long time by its owner, Mrs. Mary 
Welch. 

Passing the Waldron saw-mill and 
box factory, which are served by both 
water and steam as motive power, by 
the Free Baptist church, the hand- 
some homes of Miss Emily Davis, 
Mrs. Adelaide O. Foss, Mr. W. W. 
Whitney, Mr. G. B. Johnson, High 













Old Pearl Place. 


Sheriff James E. Hayes, and by other 
pretty houses, and the big Hayes 
factory, one will go through East 
Grove street, past the long side of 
the Nute factory, by the fine place of 
F. E. Mooney, which was the home 
of the late Dr. Hammons and Dr. D. 
T. Parker, glancing at the Jenness 
mills, the Marston machine shop, and 


G. A. 
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the factory of Langdon S. Flanders & 
Son, where the unique industry of 
last making is carried on; and far 
beyond these buildings one may see 
dwelling-houses more or less valuable 
and attractive. 

Eastward from the principal street 
lies a thickly settled part of the vil- 
lage, which is known familiarly as 
and was 
a part of the old Ham 


‘ 


‘* Nebraska,’’ 
farm ‘‘ over the brook.’’ 
In this direction is the 
extensive market gar- 
den of J. A. Fletcher, 
and high in the out- 
skirts of Nebraska 
‘* Breezy Brow,’’ 


is 
the 


Davis Residence 
The Waldron Homestead 


farm of Eleazer Pearl, and recently 
the home of his younger son, the 
late I. E. Pearl, Esq., during a brave 
but unavailing strife with death. 
Pursuing one’s way up North Main 
street past one after another of pretty 
residences, he would arrive at the 
Waldron house which was built in 
1812, one much older having been 
removed; and in winter he might 
visit the Waldron ponds to see ice 
cutting by F. L. Johnson, or to skate 
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in the light of the moon, or of torches 
and fires, with a merry party of young 
and old. 

In places situated like Farmington 
there is likely to exist that variety of 
climate which is an attribute of a 
large extent of country; but one 
endures not unwillingly a few days 
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also, determine largely the character- 
istics of a town, and when the latter 
is an offshoot of one of the earliest 
settlements in a country, it has a more 
than common interest for the student 
of history, be his horizon wide or nar- 
row of circumference. 

Let us therefore remember that the 





William T. Hayes. Henry 


of tropic heat in summer, or a similar 
period of biting cold in the opposite 
season. 

The mean temperature is unobjec- 
tionable, and no grave damage from 
elementary disturbances has been 
known to occur. 

Not only does situation, but origin 











avis. Daniel W. Kimball. 


William F. Thayer. 


first white settlers of New Hamp- 
shire, of whom we have definite 
knowledge, were adventurous sailors 
and merchants, many of whom were 
of good family, although few were 
men of large fortune. Among the 
seamen were those whose fathers had 
sailed with Drake, Hawkins, Fro- 
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bisher, Raleigh, Argal, Somers, or 
Cabot, and more than one of the bold 
mariners had ploughed the main with 
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Captain John Smith or had fought 
with him in the Old World. 

After these pioneers there followed 
a few ‘‘ for conscience sake,’’ but the 


prominent characteristics of the for- 
mer were avarice and romance, ener- 
getic independence and dauntless- 


ness. 

They had their own 
notions of caste, but 
they seem to have 
agreed that the ideal 
and safe form of gov- 
ernment could be only 
that in which a ma- 
jority of the commun- 
ity should establish 
laws of popular selec- 
tion. In the course 
of time families from 
the Isles of Shoals 
and from the little in- 
dependencies of Exe- 
ter, Hampton, Ports- 
mouth, and Dover, in 
pursuit of fresh fields 
and increase of wealth, 
found their way along 
the Cocheco, and the 
Mad, Ela, and Wal- 
derne or Waldron riv- 
ers, armed with grants 
and quit-claim deeds, 
or with a sturdy de- 
termination to clear 
land and hold it, xo- 
lens volens. 

From the district 
between Dover and 
Laconia were formed 
certain towns of 
which Rochester was 
one, as mentioned in 
the interesting article 
by Mr. Willis Mc- 
Duffie in the June 


number of this magazine. 

The increase of population made it 
difficult to assemble the people from 
so large an area, for civic purposes, 
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and the General Court was petitioned 
to divide Rochester into three parts. 
‘The prayer appearing reasonable,”’ 
the Northwest Parish was set off and 
incorporated into a separate town, on 
December 1, 1798, the act being 
signed by William 
Plumer of Epping, 
Speaker of the House; 
Amos Shepard, Presi- 
dent of the Senate ; John 
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was held, at the house of Simon 
Dame. 

The notification for this meeting 
was made to the freeholders and 
inhabitants of Farmington on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1799, and signed by Judge 

Aaron Wingate who 
=< served as moderator on 
March Ir. 

The first selectmen 

were Ichabod Hayes, 


| I a 
A onl : — 
— ~ Se | 
John M. Berry. 
Hon. John F. Cloutman Israel Hayes A. Irving Nute. 
E. P. Nute Langdon S. Flanders Frank E. Edgerly. 


J. Gilman, Governor, and Nath. 
Parker, Deputy Secretary. 

The preamble and act are given in 
the opening pages of the first volume 
of town records, a book bound in calf 
and marked ‘‘11 March, 1799,” on 
which date the first town meeting 


Lieut. Ephraim Kimball, and David 
Roberts, and Jonas C. March was 
made town clerk. 

Among the names of other officers 
are Berry, Dame, Davis, Chesley, 
Demeritt, Emerson, French, Furber, 
Ham, Holmes, Horne, Jones, Knight, 
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Leighton, Meder, Pearl, Peavey, 
Thompson, Varney, Whitehouse, 
and others familiar to present resi- 
dents, for the homes of the fathers 
are still largely in possession of their 
descendants in and around the vil- 
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Capt. C. H. Pitman 
John H. Barker 


lages which are included in the town- 
ship. 

The largest number of votes cast at 
the first town meeting was 141, and 
while the polls numbered only 971 in 
the elections of 1895, over a thousand 
names have been counted on the 
check-list in other years. 


James Bartlett Edgerly 
Judge Jonn Tuttle 
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Settlement of the vicinity had been 
made long before the incorporation of 
the town, the Furbers, Samuel Jones, 
Benjamin Chesley, Paul Demeritt, 
and a few more, having located near 
Merrill’s Corner, the Leightons on 
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Amasa W. Shackford 
James E. Hayes 


the Ten Rod road, Moses Horne, 
Caleb Varney, and Aaron Wingate 
on Chestnut Hill, and Mr. William 
Tibbetts of England, who died in 
1788, having erected the first frame 
house on the New Durham Ridge 
road, near the site of the fine resi- 
dence of his descendant, George A. 
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Davis, who inherited the farm thus Roberts, who came from Dover Neck, 

made a homestead. Ancient poplar and moved into his new home in 1782, 

trees, still standing like sentinels upon his marriage. 

between the Davis and Pearl—Roberts The second frame was erected by 

places, were brought there ug 

by Mr. Tibbetts. (F SLE 
M, 





‘*One Berry ’’ built a log 






house as early as 1770 at 
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First Congregational 


Church 


Jonas C. March, a 
native of Ports- ; 
mouth, whose first 
wife was Sally 
Wingate, a daugh- 
ter o: Judge Aaron 
Wingate, his  sec- 
ond wife having 
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been her sister 
iyvdia. 
the southern end of the principal Mr. March was a son of Clement 
village, and nearly opposite it, in March, who was six and a half feet 
1781, the first frame house in the high and of a commanding presence ; 
neighborhood was set ny for John itis told of him that on occasion of 
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undue disturbance in his house or in 
a public place, he would say to one 
of his sons, ‘‘Nat, take my cane 
there.’ When the boy appeared 
with the long and significant stick 
upon his shoulder, quiet would ensue 
at once, without the speaking of a 
word. 

The younger March was one of the 
first to open a store in town, and it is 
said that a certain obnoxious sobri- 
quet of the busi- 
ness quarter is due 
to the calling of 
the swamp behind 
his store “ March’s 
Dock ” by lumber- 
men and team- 
sters, as similar 
places in his na- 
tive town were 
known commonly 
as docks. 

Capt. Richard 
Waldron, of Do- 
ver, of the “origi- 
nal proprietors”’ 
of Rochester, by 
his will dated 
August 26, 1777, | 
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for her present handsome residence. 
Land in the vicinity of the Boston 
and Maine railway station, now 
owned by Mrs. Laura Whitehouse 
Fernald, was known in the eighteenth 
century as the Thomas Ham farm. 
Following the March store and 
house were built a half-house by 
Benjamin Jones; Eleazer Pearl’s 
house facing Central street, where 
by and by the Odd Fellows will 
erect a fine hall; 
and a house 
whose third oc- 
cupant was Dr. 
Benjamin Libby, 
the first resident 
physician, who 
located here in 
1800, and mar- 
ried Sukey De- 
meritt in 1802. 
Upon the site 
of the Lemuel 
Rand house is the 
charming resi- 
dence built by the 
widely known late 
manufacturer, M. 
=i LL. Hayes, and 


bequeathed to Miss Ethel Dow. now occupied by 


his sons John, 

Joseph, Richard, Sariuel, and James, 
certain tracts of land, and water priv- 
ileges in this direction, and between 
property falling later to his grandson, 
Jeremy or Jeremiah (a son of Col. 
John Waldron of the Revolution), 
and the March place, there lay the 
farm held by the original proprietor, 
John Ham. Upon this farm rests 
the principal village of Farmington, 
one beautiful knoll being owned by 
Mr. Ham’s granddaughter, Mrs. M. 
A. Bunker, who removed thence a 
pleasant old cottage to make way 





his only child, 
Mrs. Arianna Pearl Davis. 

The house built in 1800 by John 
Wingate, Esq., became later the home 
of the late millionaire, Hiram Barker, 
and is now the property of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charles H. Berry. The 
fine establishment of the son of Mr. 
Barker is on the east bank of the 
Cocheco, and includes one of the best 
stables in the state. 

Capt. Josiah Edgerly, ‘a skilled 
cabinet-maker from New Durham, 
who had married a daughter of Col. 
Thomas Tash of the Revolution, 
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bought a lot of land touching upon 
Main street, and built a shop upon it 
about the year 1807. 

The Hon. Nathaniel Eastman, a 
native of Gilmanton, whose wife was 
a sister of Gov. Levi Woodbury, had 
bought the March place, and being 
about to build a new dwelling-house, 
he sold the old building to Mr. 
Edgerly ; but when the latter pro- 
posed moving it to his own premises 
Mr. Eastman could not bear to think 
of making a way for it through his 
fine garden, nor by felling trees which 
he prized, nor by the taking down of 
ashed. He tried to rebuy the house, 
but Mr. Edgerly declined to sell it. 
Choosing the least of three evils, the 
squire had the shed taken down and 
a successful moving of the larger 
building followed. 

It had been customary to christen 
the frames of new houses, and at the 
proper stage in the building of the 
beautiful ‘* colonial ’’ mansion of Mr. 
Eastman, in 1813, the poetaster of 
the village was called to perform the 
ceremony. Alas! he was the worse 
for rum; but he was produced, and 


being supported by a brace he 
began :— 
‘““As for Nehemiah, he is both lawyer and 
squire, 
But the moving of his house he did 
dread ; 
Without due discretion he fell into a 
passion, 
And swore he would tear down his 
shed.’’ 


Just then the irate squire appeared 
with a green hide whip in his hand, 
and the poet found discretion de- 
cidedly the better part of valor. 
With this summary conclusion of the 
performance an absurd custom of the 
district came to a timely end. 
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The northern part of the village 
also had its man of affairs in the per- 
son of Squire Waldron. He found 
his bride, Miss Mary Scott, in 
Machias, Maine, whither he was in 
the habit of going in the interests of 
his large lumber business, and in the 
course of his journeys he had admired 
various houses of colonial architec- 
ture that stood in the towns through 
which he passed. Being about to 
build a new dwelling house, in 1812, 
it was planned after the fashion of 
It has 
been the home of five generations of 
the name, and is now the property of 
S. H. Waldron. Larger than even 
the Eastman house, it has eight spa- 
cious rooms in the main part, and 
contains three 


those most pleasing to him. 


Fine 
masonry, wainscots, inside shutters, 
wide halls and staircases, 


brick ovens. 


and the 
gambrel roof, are features of both 
houses, and the front door of each 
boasts a sunburst. 

Another fine old homestead is one 
inherited by the late Mr. Daniel 
Pearl, a short distance out of the vil- 
lage, and now owned by his daughter, 
Mrs. John S. Roberts, who is the 
first woman chosen in Farmington to 
serve as a member of the town board 
of education. Others upon the board 
are the Messrs. H. H. Tanner and 
Owen Varney. 

Farther outside the village are 
places more or less ancient, such as 
that of Joseph L. Demeritt, who is 
one of the most notable Farmington- 
ians; those of the Amazeen, Dame, 
Hayes, Roberts, Leighton, Varney, 
and Wentworth families; and there 
stands also the birthplace, and until 
recently the home, of a very talented, 
shrewd, and successful writer known 
as Clara Augusta, as Kate Thorn, 


















Hero Strong, and by other pseudo- 
nyms, the first name being her own. 
It is doubtful if any woman contri- 
butor to current periodicals has re- 
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J. P. Tibbetts 
A. E. Carter 
W. Dean Allen 


Levi L. Pinkham 

B. F. Perkins 
ceived larger returns for her work 
than has Mrs. Clara Augusta Trask, 
with the exception of those who own 
royalties on plays. She is the daugh- 
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ter of Jeremiah Jones, who died in 
the house mentioned, in 1871, leaving 
a name which was a proverb of integ- 
rity. He was descended from the 
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John Perley Bennett 
Albert Endicott Putnam. 
E. T. Willson 


Herman O. Mooney 

W. W. Roberts 

John F. Hall 
family of an Earl of Surrey, on the 
For him was named, in 
1812, the first child of Winthrop and 
Abigail Colbath, but when the son 


distaff side. 
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approached manhood, and after con- 
sultation with Mr. Jones and other 
friends, he changed the cumbersome 
‘‘Jeremiah Jones Colbath’’ to 


the 
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easily spoken 


Henry Wilson; as a 
Senator from Massachusetts and a 
Vice President of the United States, 
Mr. Wilson’s career is too well known 
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to need repetition here. Several 
years ago a big boulder weighing 
twelve tons, inscribed suitably, was 
placed just below the village, where 
once stood the little house in which 
the Vice-President was born, the 
memorial being given and set by 
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ing house on Peavey Hill, and Miss 
Nabby Hodgdon would go from seat 
to seat and even to the pulpit, in the 
excitement of speech, while her re- 
marks received emphasis from the 
energetic thumping of her cane. 

On such an occasion Mr. Colbath 





The Waldron Mill. 


his life-long friend, the late M. L. 
Hayes. 

The natural ability of Winthrop 
Colbath was obscured by a _ loose 
habit of life, but amusing anecdotes 
are sometimes mentioned concerning 
him by those who remember him. 


Certain good women used to be fer- 
vent in exhortation in the old meet 


Underwear Mill 


was in the singers’ gallery over the 
pulpit, when Miss Nabby, standing 
below, untied the strings of her bon- 
net, and as she glanced hastily around 
to see where she might cast the 
restraining headgear, Winthrop 
leaned forward and seized it, shout- 
ing in warm sympathy, ‘‘ Go it, Nab- 
by, I’ll hold your bunnit.’’ And 














Nabby ‘‘ went it’’ 
quently. 

In the year of Mr. Wilson’s birth 
the population of his native town 
could have been counted in a few 


freely and elo- 


minutes, and even so late as 1837, 
when the late Dr. David T. Parker 
entered upon fifty-one years of medi- 
cal practice in Farmington, only sev- 
enteen dwelling houses stood in the 
village and the west side of North 
Main street was a field of mullein as 
high as the head of a child ten years 
old. 

But upon the thrifty homesteads 
roundabout were *‘ good old-fashioned 
families’’ numbering from two per- 
sons to a score apiece. 

In the wealthier as in the poorer 
households the manner of life was 
simple and unpretentious, and the 
principal industry up to 1836 was 
agriculture. The community pre- 
sented marked peculiarities to an 
observant eye, and then, as now, 
every man, woman, and child, bond 
or free, upheld stiffly his or her own 
definite opinion concerning current 
events and the questions of the hour. 

A story which has been told in 
many states and of many people orig- 
inated in this vicinity. A farmer, 
one of the old stock, had a pony that 
sickened and died and was buried 
decently in his shoes. 

A neighbor, passing the place of 
his owner, paused and said, ‘‘ Well, 
Uncle Love, ye’ve lost your pony, 
haint ye ?” 

‘‘ No—o,” replied the old man, in 
an inimitable quaint drawl ; ‘‘ No—o, 
I haint losthim. I know right where 
he is.” 

There was for many years an odd 
settlement of people just across the 
town line, whose history would be 
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read with incredulity. In a period 
of epidemic disease one of the women, 
a tall creature of barbaric air, known 
as Old Fifty, was engaged by “old 
Dr. Parker’’ to do nursing for which 
he promised to pay, should the town 
fathers neglect to do so. 

The woman married a lad of 
twenty years (her daughter having 
married his father), and went to Con- 
cord, in 1862, where her husband was 
in camp, and about to go to the seat 
of war. 

Dr. Parker chanced to be in the 
city, and was passing along Main 
street at an hour when everybody 
was out, when he was astounded to 
hear a familiar voice crying ‘* Dave, 
Dave, where’s that five dollars you 
promised me?’ 

People who remember him can 
fancy the grim humor with which he 
told the story. 

But the stout old doctor no longer 
lifts his bearded chin in disgust at 
hysterics, nor goes in silence from the 
side of one whom he cannot help; his 
keen eyes no longer soften with pleas- 
ure as he sees one walk a step, whom 
he has pulled through a fever, nor 
does he hypnotize a bleeding wound 
or a broken bone, as he used to do, 
going hither and yon, driving his 
tough and plucky Morgan horses. 

These reminiscences would hardly 
be complete without a word concern- 
ing Mrs. Parker, whose medical skill 
on occasion was only less than that 
of her husband and son, whose calm 
face and tranquil manner carried 
confidence to suffering women, and 
whose heart of tender maternity gave 
reason enough why the whole com- 
munity called her ‘‘ Mother Parker.’’ 

People of Farmington live to an 
advanced age; the late Hon. J. B. 
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Edgerly was eighty-eight years old at second house of worship was placed 
the time of his death; John Barker, on Peavey hill, nearer the present 
Benjamin Wingate, Robert Grace, business section, and in 1844 a Con- 


Jonathan Fernald, and 
several women, lived to 
be long past the age of 
jourscore and ten years, 


H. L. Cate. 
S. S. Parker, Esq 
George W. Fernald 


Isaac E. Pearl, Esa. 


J. F. Safford 


and Miles Scruton lived to 
be one hundred and one 
years old. 

The first meeting- 


gregational church build- 
ing was dedicated, which 
had been erected in Cen- 
tral street on land given 













Frank E. Mooney 
James E. Fernald. 
Dr. Albert W. Garland 
Harry C. Waldron. 
Hon. George N. Eastman 


John &. Parker, 4.0 in trust by the late Hon. 

Dwight E. Edgerly G. L. Whitehouse, to be 

Capt. W. S. Edgerly ‘ - f 

Dr. H. P. Wheatley held by the parish so long 
as used for such a purpose. 


house in Farmington stood in the Upon the outgrowing of this struc- 
Roberts district south of the village, ture a large church was built, in 


on ‘‘ Meeting-house hill,’’ 





but the 1870, in Main street, which, in 1875, 
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was destroyed by fire, and was fol- 
lowed by a picturesque brick building 
in whose tower is the town clock. 
The First Congregational church 
was organized, in 1819, under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. James 
Walker, with a membership of eight 
other persons. Among the thirteen 
good men who have ministered to the 
parish have been several especially 
notable, and the longest pastorates 
have been those of the first incum- 
bent, and of the Revs. D. D. Tappan, 
D. D., and Walter E. Darling of 
blessed memory, and of the Rev. 
Roger M. Sargent, who now resides 
with his son, the-Rev. Clarence S. 
Sargent, of the Central Congrega- 
tional church in St. Louis, Mo. The 
Rev. S. H. Goodwin was called to 
the church in 1893, and preaches ser- 
mons which are marked by original 
thought, and of classic simplicity and 
force. 
The first Free Baptist church was 
organized in 1854 under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. Dexter Waterman, 
whose successors number ten, the 
present efficient minister being the 
Rev. J. S. Harrington. Like the 
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‘First church’’ of the 
Congregationalists, this 
too has been favored with 
excellent pastors, among 
whom have been the late 
Rev. Thomas Spooner; 
the Rev. G. L. White, 
now of New Hampton, 
who has an exceptionally 
fine literary sense; and 
the Rev. C. A. Bickford, 
D. D., the very able editor 
of the denominational or- 
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gan, the Morning Siar, published 
in Boston, while others, in both de- 
nominations, have been equally earn- 
est and beloved in their parishes, and 
valued as towns-people. 

The Adventists have enjoyed dur- 
ing the past year the ministrations of 
the resident pastor, the Rev. Albert 
L. Hill, a young man ‘‘of excellent 
parts.’’ 

There was in early days a Quaker 
meeting-house, but the number of 
Friends is too small at present to call 
for a renewal of accommodation for 
services. 

The first schoolhouse was built in 
1791, at Merrill’s Corner, and where 
no other place was available for the 
holding of schools, a room in a pri- 
vate house served for the purpose. 

From the papers of the late “ Squire 
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Eastman,’’ which were preserved by 
his son, the late Hon. G. N. East- 
man, is selected a yellow sheet dated 
August 12, 1826, which says :— 


‘* We agree that we will contribute 
towards the support of a school to be 
taught by Miss Moody of Sanborn- 
ton, in the schoolhouse near Jeremiah 
Dame's, in said Farmington, and 
commenced as soon as may be, for a 
length of time not exceeding twelve 
weeks, our equal proportion accord- 
ing to the number set against our 
several names; only it is to be under- 
stood that the expense of said school 
shall not exceed nine pence per week 
for each scholar. 

Nehemiah Eastman, three. 

Ebenezer Wentworth, one. 

John Wingate, Jun., two. 

Paul Peavey, one. 


Jeremiah Dame, two. 
Thomas Plumer, one. 










Glen Street School 
Joseph Hammons, 
two. 
Eleazer Rand, one. 
Simon Dame, one, 
and one conditionally. 
Isaac Roberts, two. 
William Knight, I 
agree to send three. 
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Jeremiah Waldron, one. 
Eliza Warren, one. 
Richard Leighton, two. 
Sarah Walker. 
Hannah Hayes.’ 
From primitive benches to those of 
the last lustrum of the century is a 
far cry. The present Farmington 
high school is housed in a substan- 
tial and well furnished brick struc- 
ture, and fitting buildings have been 
provided for other grades, while the 
corps of instructors is able and expe- 
rienced. The principal of the high- 
est grade is Mr. Albert B. Allen, and 
diplomas admit their possessors to 
colleges. 
Mr. H. C. Waldron, a graduate 
from Amherst college and the law 


school of Boston University, who was 
chairman of the board of education 
of the high school district, of which 
he had been for six years a member, 
removed in September to West- 
borough, Mass., whither he was 
called to be principal of the 
high school and superintendent 
of schools. His native town 
is deprived thus of a cul- 


High School. 
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tured and most useful citizen. Re- 
maining members of the board are 
Dr. Albert Garland and the Rev. 
J. S. Harrington with Dr. J. C. 
Parker, appointed recently. 

From local desks and platforms 
have gone many others to do educa- 
tional work in divers ways and in 
different towns. Of these have been, 
in the pulpit, the Revs. W. H. Wal- 
dron, C. L. Pinkham, Ephraim 
Ricker, J. E. Dame, D. D., and the 
son of a Congregational pastor already 
named; in schools are Edward J. 
xoodwin of Newton, Superintendent 
Charles E. Hussey of Wakefield and 
Reading, Charles G. Ham of Water- 
town, A. E. Tuttle of New Bedford, 
in Massachusetts; Prof. H. B. Knox 
of Providence, and Principal F. W. 
Doring of Woonsocket, in Rhode 
Island; Henry C. Fall, the well 
known entomologist of Pomona, Cali- 
fornia; in other professions are Dr. 
H. R. Parker of Dover, the Rev. 
C. E. Harrington, D. D., recently of 
Keene; I. E. Pearl, Esq., formerly 
of Mrs. Quincy Shaw’s schools in 
Boston, and still others remembered 
with affection by pupils and other 
associates. 

Captain W. S. Edgerly of the 
famous Seventh Cavalry, U. S. A., 
a man of imposing presence and 
known as an exceptionally cool officer 
under fire, has been ordered recently 
to duty as instructor in military 
science in the Maine State College at 
Orono. Captain Edgerly is a native 
of Farmington and the youngest son 
of the late Hon. Josiah B. Edgerly ; 
he has seen much arduous service, 
having been on the frontier ever since 
his graduation from West Point in 
1870. 

While many bright young women 





of Farmington have done admirable 
work as teachers, bookkeepers, sten- 
ographers, or in trade, a few have 
given attention to special lines of 
labor in study or education. 
these are Mrs. F. L. 


Among 
Patch, class of 
’96 in the medical school of Tufts 
college ; Miss Addie Gray, in train- 
Miss Winifred H. 
Berry, who has devoted herself to 


ing as a nurse; 


primary school teaching and has a 
genius for portraiture; Miss Ethel 
Dow, a graduate from the Lowell, 
Mass., Kindergarten training school, 
and Miss M. K. Hanson of the Emer- 
son College of Oratory, Miss Char- 
lotte R. Davis, a well known 
tralto singer, with Mrs. I. E. 
and Mrs. Frank Pearl 
profession, are resident in town, while 
the pipe organ of the Free Baptist 
church is played by Miss Eva Browne. 

The first registered female pharma- 
cist in New Hampshire was Miss 


con- 
Pearl 
of the same 


Emma L. Parker of Farmington, now 
the wife of Dr. W. P. Blake of 
Springfield, Mass.; a resident of the 
same city is Mrs. Willard, who as 
Miss Small of this town received fine 
training as a professional reader from 
a teacher who has given instruction 
to also Mrs. Ida M. Knox of this vil- 
lage. 

And the town boasts a big grist- 
mill conducted with thorough success 
by Mrs. Sarah Roberts, the business 
having been established by her hus- 
band, the late Herman W. Roberts. 

On January 1, 1891, a_ public 
library and reading room were opened 
by an association, former circulating 
libraries having given way to time 
The first presi- 
dent was Isaac E. Pearl, Esq., who 
remained in office until his health 
and necessary 


and circumstances. 


absence from town 




















caused his resignation, when S. S. 
Parker, a leading lawyer, was chosen 
as his successor. 

About two thousand volumes are 
thus in constant and free circula- 
tion, and many periodicals are read, 
under the 
H. S. 

A large number of papers and 


care of Mr. and Mrs. 


Davis as librarians. 


magazines are obtained through 
the post-office, and at the 
news-stand of Roberts and 


Residence of 
Mrs, A. P. Davis. 
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Residence of 
Mrs. M. A. Bunker. 
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Peavey in the Hanson block. As 
is natural, no newspaper is in greater 
local demand than is the Farming- 
ton News, the clean sheet whose 
first issue was made on March 14, 
1879, by the firm of J. E. Fernald 
& Son. The News has a circulation 
excellent in quality as well as quan- 
tity, in not only its immediate vicin- 
ity, but in many states and in several 
foreign countries where former towns- 
people, or friends who wish to keep 
informed of the common welfare, 
have residence. The managing edi- 
tor is Mr. H. L. Cate, formerly of a 
Rochester paper, whose experience 
and excellent literary, as well as 
practical, sense are shown to be of 
sterling worth in both the Mews and 
the large business of the printing- 
house whence the paper is published ; 
the latter is in the Fernald block 
mentioned as the Steamboat Hotel. 

The establishment of a purely local 












Residence of the late Alonzo Nute. 
Residence of H. F. Barker. 








Old ‘' Steamboat Hotel," now J. E. Fernald's Store and Prir 


weekly paper was made by Mr. Fer- 
nald, partly in view of the talent of 
his only son, which promised success 
in the editing of the sheet. Mr. 
George W. Fernald was a skilful 
civil engineer, having been trained 
with care by his grandfather, Judge 
Whitehouse, and was a member of 
the party led by the late Prof. E. T. 
Quimby, commissioned to represent 
New Hampshire in the determination 
of the boundary between the com- 
monwealth and Massachusetts. 

After the lamented decease of the 
younger man, Mr. J. E. Fernald con- 
tinued the publication of the News, 
on lines known to have been consid- 
ered by his son. The recent decease 
of Mr. Fernald, who was a most ex- 
cellent town officer and citizen, leaves 
the property in the hands of Mrs. 
Fernald, from whom it receives a 
warm personal interest. 

Farmington is hardly a literary 
town, but it is considerate of talent 
which may be regarded as its posses- 
sion, in any form. 

Mrs. L. H. Wentworth publishes 
pleasant occasional letters of travel, 
and others contribute verse, or letters 
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upon topics of the day, 
to the press, while very 
charming letters are found 
in private correspondence. 
The writer, Virginia C. 
Hollis, known to many 
appreciative readers, lived 
formerly in Farmington. 
There are many talented 
amateurs in the pursuit of 
art, but excellent profes- 
sional work is done by 
Mrs. A. B. Allen, teacher 
of music and drawing in 


ting-house the schools; by Miss Ma- 


rion Waldron in oils, pen- 

cil, and pen and ink; Mrs. A. P. 
Davis in water color, and Mrs. 
Safford (M. A. S.) in oils and 
in crayon portraiture. The latter 
three named are natives of the 
town. Mrs. O. W. Price, now of 
Manchester, a successful artist and 
designer, removed from Farmington 
not long ago. In Mrs. Safford’s 
studios in Rochester and Farmington 
are some charming sketches made in 
the vicinity of North Conway where 
she has spent a part of several sea- 
sons, with her former, master, Mr. 
Champney, and many other beautiful 
paintings are seen from time to time. 
Among notable lawyers who have 
been of Farmington are the late Hons. 
Nehemiah Eastman and George N. 
Eastman; the lamented Col. Louis 
Bell, E. F. Cloutman, Mr. Weeks of 
Ossipee, E. H. Shannon, G. E. 
Cochrane, Frank Emerson, Charles 
Leighton of Lynn, Mass., A. H. 
Wiggin, I. E. Pearl, H. C. Waldron, 
and S. S. Parker, who is a member 
of the board of trustees under pro- 
visions of the Barker will. Others of 
the board, in the celebrated case, are 
James B. Edgerly, C. W. Talpey, 
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Ek. T. Willson, J. F. Cloutman, and 
Dr. H. R. Parker of Dover. 
Since the time of Dr. Libby, 1800- 


1816, the community has received med- 
ical care from the late Rufus K. Pearl, 
senior, D. T. Parker and his son, A. M. 
Winn, O. B. Hanson, N. A. Hersom, 
and Rufus B. Foss; and of those still 
living are the Drs. W. H. Nute of 
Exeter, Warren P. Blake of Spring- 
field, Mass., and the present practi- 
tioners, John P. Elkins [died Sep- 
tember 7, 1895], his brother, J. S. 
Elkins, Preston B. and John Young, 
the latter brother being now in Eu- 
rope, John S. Parker and his elder 
son, all of the allopathic school; 
and Dr. H. P. Wheatley, who was 
trained in both the allopathic and 
homeopathic methods but practises 
largely in the latter. Dr. Wheatley 
and Dr. J. S. Parker are presented as 
standing for the two schools, the lat- 
ter gentleman representing also the 
work of his late brother, David T. 
Parker, in a half century of practice 
in Farmington. [A sketch of the 
deceased Dr. Parker was given in the 
GRANITE MONTHLY for Jan., 1883. ] 

Formerly of the town but in prac- 
tice elsewhere since their 
graduation are the two 
Yorks, G. H. Gray, E. P. 
Huntress, and Daniel P. 
Cilley, who was a native 
of Boston and practises in 
his own state. 

The medical profession 
seems to be a real voca- 
tion with many of the local 
members of it, several pairs 
of brothers, and two in- 
stances of the association 
of father and son, being 
counted among them. 

The father of the broth- 
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ers Elkins also was a physician, and 
the Rev. Clement Parker, second pas- 
tor of the First church, was the 
father of the elder Parkers. 

The lamented Dr. D. W. Edgerly, 
of the U. S. pension department, prac- 
tised dentistry formerly in Farming- 
ton, and the resident dentist is Dr. 
Albert Garland of the board of edu- 
cation. 

Before and during the War of the 
Rebellion a state bank was in active 
business in the strong brick building 
which is used still for similar pur- 
poses, and the cashier or treasurer 
was the Hon. John D. Lyman, now 
of Exeter. In 1868 the Farmington 
Savings Bank was chartered, with 
the late Hon. G. M. Herring as pres- 
ident and Thomas Farrington Cooke 
as treasurer, who remained in office 
to the time of their decease. The 
positions named are now occupied by 
the Hons. John F. Cloutman and 
Charles W. Talpey. Incommon with 
other worthy institutions this bank 
suffered from the extreme financial de- 
pression of the past two years, but it 
is recovering its earlier prosperous con- 


dition and is managed with great care. 
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first 
Bank was organized 


The National 


in 1872; its 
president is John H. Barker and the 
cashier is James B. The 
bank is conducted with distinguished 


Farmington 


Edgerly. 


excellence and is of great convenience 
to the community. 

The greater part of the village is 
well supplied with gas and water, but 
of 
buildings subsequent to the comple- 
tion 


with the increase of the number 
of the reservoir between Main 
and Province streets, there is a need 
of still more elaborate water works. 
A pumping station near the fine ‘‘ cold 
spring,’’ owed largely to the insistent 
public spirit of the late Hon. Alonzo 
Nute, prevents any danger of a dry 
reservoir. Hydrants are many, and 
the fire organizations are marvels of 
excellence. The chief engineer, W. 
F. Thayer, has been in office for the 
past ten years, and is an efficient 
superintendent of the service. 
Transfer service is given by the 
coach lines of T. E. and of 
Izah A. Horne, who carries the U. 


S. mail between 


Breen 


Postmaster E. E. 
Carlton and the railway, and several 
short routes are served by teams from 
the local stables or by residents of the 
suburbs. 

Of fraternal organizations there are 
many ; the Free Masons number 121; 
Woodbine lodge of Odd Fellows has a 
membership of 202, and to Mad River 
encampment belong 104, while the 
Minnehaha Rebekah lodge has a very 
large following. 

There are 181 Knights of Pythias 
and 72 Red Men, and others of the 
beneficent bodies have a more or less 
extensive membership. 

The grange movement has been a 
favorite in the vicinity and is believed 
to be of definite advantage to the 
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community and the state. The local 
society was named for Vice-President 
Henry Wilson. 

The Wilson Guards, being Com- 
pany F, Second regiment, N. H. N. G., 
first went into camp at Concord com- 
manded by the late Joseph Bradbury 
Cilley, at whose decease, in 1886, 
resultant largely from exposure while 
on duty, the captaincy devolved upon 
Lieut. E. W. Emerson. To the latter 
H. Pitman who 
resigned in the past year, after a long 
term of interested and faithful service, 
and the company made camp in 1895 
under his successor, Capt. Herman J. 
Pike. 

Louis Bell camp of Sons of Vet- 
erans was disbanded after the death 
of Captain Cilley and the removal 
from town of his successor, Dr. Hun- 
tress, to Wolfeborough. 

Carlton post of the G. A. R. num- 
bers only forty-two men, for with 
every year new graves are made and 
new flags are set to mark them by the 
surviving comrades of the deceased 
veterans of the Civil War. The post, 
in excellent condition and command- 
ed by Charles M. Armstrong, was 


succeeded Charles 


organized May 24, 1882, one formed 
soon after the close of the war having 
been disbanded. 

Farmington records show 232 men 
to have responded to the call of the 
government -to defend the star- 
spangled banner, among whom were 
Capt. Ralph Carlton, killed July 17, 
1862, for whom the local post of the 
G. A. R. was named; Capts. A. W. 
Hayes and G. H. Richardson, after- 
ward of Rochester; Capts. G. B. 
Johnson and G. H. Smith ; Col. Louis 
Bell, killed January 15, 1865, who was 
practising law in the town at the open- 
ing of the war, and the Rev. Daniel 
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Plumer Cilley who served as chap- 
lain from 1861 until mustered out in 
1865. As the Northwest Parish was 
a part of Rochester during the war of 
the Revolution, Farmington may not 
claim the patriots accredited to the 
parent town, but in the lesser wars of 
the nineteenth century were C. B. 
Roberts, Timothy Davis, J. G. Wat- 
son, G. L. Whitehouse, and Asa and 
Jeremiah Willey, whose graves are 
honored by the G. A. R. and other 
citizens, on Memorial day. 

Upon the raising of funds, largely 
through the efforts of the Women’s 
Relief Corps, for the purchase of a sol- 
diers’ monument, Mr. James Bartlett 
Edgerly, a descendant of Cols. 
Thomas Tash and John Waldron of 
the Revolution, and a member of the 
G. A. R., presented to the town one 
of the most valuable lots in the vil- 
lage, as a site for the memorial shaft. 
A beautiful flag, given to Carlton post 
by its generous auxiliary, flies from 
the pole set just north of the hand- 
some monument, on occasions of 
national interest and upon the de- 
cease of comrades, and a convenient 
stand has been built around the flag- 





White Store of D. E. Edgerly. 
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staff, to be of service to the Carlton 
band and to speakers, whenever it is 
needed. 

The fine figure surmounting the 
monument was modeled from a 
brother of Seth Low, the president of 
Columbia College in New York, and 
faces southward, as did the soldiers 
of the Granite State in 1861. 

In view of the immense amount of 
good accomplished in work auxiliary 
to church and state and to the frater- 
nal societies, special mention in terms 
of unqualified praise is due to the 
several organizations of Farmington 
women; and while it would be a 
pleasure to speak of every individual 
member thus helpful in the welfare of 
the community, space can be allowed 
for reference to only Mrs. L. H. 
Palmer, Mrs. IL. A. Small, Mrs. 
Knox, and Mrs. Thayer, of lodges, 
and to Mrs. C. W. Talpey, Mrs. J. 
F. Cloutman, Mrs. A. W. Shackford, 
Mrs. E. F. Eastman, and Mrs. Laura 
A. Fernald, of the W. C. T. U. and 
societies auxiliary to religious bodies. 

Extravagance never has been ap- 
parent in the dwellings of the town, 
but a certain degree of comfort and 
delicate living is the rule 
in nearly all of them, and 
there are few marks of 
destitution. When busi- 
ness was at the flood, as 
undoubtedly it will be 
again, it was common to 
hear from travelling men, 
in journeys here or there, 
such words as these : 

“Farmington is the live- 
liest and most thrifty little 
town on my route; every 
man owns his home, and 
almost every man drives 
a decent horse.’”’ 
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And the tale was true. 

Fortunately not all car- 
riages call for the tax of 
two dollars demanded of 
“Squire Eastman” in 1814. 

“Certificate of a Carriage 
chargeable with the yearly 
rate of two dollars. No. 72. 

“This is to certify, that 
Nehemiah Eastman of 
Farmington in the County 
of Strafford, in the Second 
collection district of New- 
Hampshire, has paid the 
duty of two dollars, for the 
year ending the 31st day of Decem- 
ber next for and upon a two wheel 
carriage for the conveyance of per- 
sons, hanging on Wooden Springs 
called a Chaise owned by said East- 
man. 

‘This certificate to be of no avail 
any longer than the aforesaid car- 
riage shall be owned by the said 
Eastman unless said certificate shall 
be produced to the Collector by 
whom it was granted, and an entry 
be made thereon, specifying the name 
of the then owner of said carriage, 
and the time when he or she become 
possessed thereof. Given in con- 
formity with an act of the Congress 
of the United States, passed on the 
24th day of July, 1813. 

‘“HATEVIL KNIGHT, 
‘*Collector of the Revenue for the 

Second Collection District of New- 

Hampshire. 

‘Rochester third day of March 
1814.” 

The spacious opera house was 
opened in 1881 with Sol Smith Rus- 
sell as the great attraction, and its 
walls have echoed to the notes of 
many famous people, among whom 


have been Mr. Blaisdell, Camilla 
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Eastman House—Built in 1/813. 


Urso, Walter Emerson, Emil Lieb- 
ling, Miss Hall, the Fiske Jubilee 
singers, and excellent orchestras 
secured by the fire company and the 
hook and ladder company for the 
annual balls, the latest of the latter 
given by ‘‘ Hercules 1’’ having been 
its thirty-sixth. 

Mr. Tompkins brought hither the 
leading people of his Boston theatre 
in a presentation of ‘‘The World,’’ 
and the late lovely old Mrs. Vincent 
of the Museum came to play with her 
associates in the Cause Celebré, while 
the minor work of the stage, seen in 
town, is hardly to be reckoned. 

Distinguished men and women 
have given lectures and speeches in 
the opera house, and local talent has 
been appreciated by large audiences 
in the same hall. Recent need of 
unusual economy has caused similar 
assemblies to be less frequent than in 
days when Farmington was a sure 
resource of advance agents, but no 
one seems to mind being without 
them. 

In days long gone by a red _ build- 
ing on legs, in Main street, like a 
barn in its space unbroken from floor 
to roof, was the scene of early efforts 
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to entertain the people, and of town 
meetings. It was incorporated in the 
old shoe factory operated by Mr. 
Cloutman, was sold later to D. E. 
Edgerly, and destroyed by fire. In 
its place stands a new ‘‘ white store’’ 


completed recently by Mr. Edgerly 
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Guards, and there were held many 
fairs and and neighbor- 
hood dances of a sort which 
need condemn. 

To-day well built blocks accommo- 
date merchants, and large factories 
are provided with modern machinery. 
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‘* levees, 
none 
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and used for his dry goods _ busi- 
ness. 

Between the time of the old struc- 
ture and the completion of suitable 
rooms in the opera house building, 
town meetings were held in the hall 
in the Barker block, which is now 


used as an armory by the Wilson 


L. A. Small 
ida M. Knox 


Rubi 
BN 
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Winnifred H. Berry 
Mrs. L. H. Wentworth 


The Barker block contains the 
store of the expert and reliable jewel- 
ers, J. F. Safford & Son, the former 
being a trained and careful optician ; 
he was the chairman of the Farming- 
ton delegation to the legislature of 
1895, and a veteran of the Civil War. 
Others of the representatives of the 
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town in the general court of the year 
are W. E. Herring and J. E. Seavey. 
In the same block are the store of 
J. P. Bennett, the legging manufac- 
tory of Bennett & Drew, the Farwell 
market, and the Parker law office, the 
post-office, clubrooms, and the Arm- 
ory. 

In the Talpey—Willson block are 
insurance offices, the big grocery and 
crockery store of the Hon. E. T. 
Willson, and a tenement house. 

The J. F. Hall building contains 
the Hall grocery, and offices of Dr. 
N. P. Wheatley and Dr. Albert Gar- 
land, and south of the block is one in 
which are the stores of L. L. Pink- 
ham, dealer in shoes; of Thayer & 
Fletcher, who do a large business in 
stoves and other hardware, and of the 
Ferrettis, who sell fruits and candies. 

In the Bueldoc block are the Par- 
ker pharmacy, a fruit stand kept by 
the Rumazzas, and the hall of the 
G. A. R., with other apartments. 

The Buzzell block is used by the 
Smith tonsorial work. 

The large Hanson block is used by 
the Perkins market, the stores of 
H. S. Davis, W. D. Allen, S. A. 
Leavitt, and the pharmacy of Roberts 
& Peavey, who carry an immense 
stock of drugs, paints, oils, wall 
paper, stationery, and fancy goods, 
and conduct the news-stand where 
the GRANITE MONTHLY is on sale. 
In the same block are tenements, 
medical and law offices, and the 
rooms of Mrs. E. H. York, who is a 
successful business woman, as are 
also Mrs. Small and Miss M. A. 
Waldron in blocks called by their 
names. 

The pharmacy of W. J. Evans is 
in the Star store, which was formerly 
owned by the late Dr. Parker, and 
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the wood and coal yards of F. E. 
Mooney are on the same estate. 

In Main street, also, are the Nut- 
ter, Wingate, and Wedgwood build- 
ings, the furniture business of H. O. 
Mooney with whom Mr. Carter for- 
merly of Concord was for several 
years associated, J. H. Barker’s store 
in his block, and the Fernald build- 
ing which faces Central street, in the 
latter thoroughfare being the bank, 
the grocery of Marcus Small, and 
halls used by lodges, with Mrs. L. A. 
Small’s rooms in her large block, the 
dry goods business of E. D. Roberts, 
the shoe store of A. E. Putnam, the 
bakery, ‘‘ Shackford’s,’’ and other 
buildings previously mentioned, with 
the Wedgwood and McGibbon ton- 
sorial rooms. Carriages are made 
and repaired by J. P. Tibbetts and 
B. F. Perkins, both of whom are also 
undertakers. 

Stables and blacksmiths, the coal 
and wood business of Preston Pearl, 
and the trucking of Frank Haynes 
and F. O. Nutter, with the many 
other occupations incident to village 
and farm progress, are in active bus- 
iness and operation, and one may 
build and decorate a new house or 
store with the aid of Frank Copp, 
Simon Knox, Eben Frye, S. S. Clout- 
man, the Fosses, E. J. Avery, Frank 
Leighton, the Gilmans, or the Pearls. 

Like other towns, Farmington suf- 
fers from the fallibilities of human 
nature, and resorts sometimes to the 
legal authorities, High Sheriff Hayes, 
and Judge John Tuttle, who has been 
on the bench for nineteen years, an 
associate justice having been ap- 
pointed recently; and to the officers 
Linscott and Pinkham. 

Thus, and in other ways, the com- 
munity earns a living. 
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But it is as the pioneer town of 
New Hampshire in shoe manufactur- 
ing that Farmington is most widely 
known. 

Of men at the head of shoe facto- 
ries in the village in years long past, 
only Israel Hayes and John F. Clout- 
man remain, and to their recollection 
is due much of that which it is possi- 
ble to say concerning the beginnings 
of an industry which has added 
largely to the valuation of the pleas- 
ant town. 

E. H. Badger came to Farmington 





The Turn 


on the Cocheco River. 


in 1836, to engage in what was called 
Natick sale work, the Massachusetts 
town in which Henry Wilson made 
his home having been the centre of 
such manufacture. But Mr. Badger 
was not successful, and he gave way 
to Martin L. Hayes, a native of the 
town, who was ready to undertake 
the He eminently 
successful in the enterprise, and ad- 
vanced not only thus the welfare of 
the town, but encouraged increase in 
its beauty, making of himself a capa- 
ble ‘‘ village improvement society ’”’ 
whose example is needed in even the 
present hour. 


business. was 
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Mr. Hayes had a most worthy fel- 
low laborer in the person of the late 
Hon. G. M. Herring, who came from 
Massachusetts to embark in a similar 
venture, and was enthusiastic in the 
promotion of every good cause, work- 
ing not only for the material but for 
the mental and moral growth of the 
community. 

Following these were the Roberts 
brothers, Israel Hayes, Luther Went- 
worth, Hosea B. Edgerly, N. T. 
Kimball, William Johnson, John L. 
Platts, John H. Hurd, the Jones 
brothers, C. W. Thurston, 
EK. C. Kinnear, John M. 
Berry, John F. Cloutman, 
and Alonzo and Jeremy 
O. Nute, and C. W. Nute. 

The great H. B. Edg- 
erly factory has been op- 
erated successfully for 
many years and is now the 
property of F. E. Edgerly, 
the only son, and the effi- 
cient partner of its late 
owner, the original pro- 
prietor. 

The Berry factory is in 
constant operation, and the 
brick buildings erected in Central 
street by Mr. Cloutman having been 
sold by him to Wallace and Elliott, 
his work is carried on in the great 
Nute factories in Main street, which 
accommodate both Mr. Cloutman and 
the Nute firm. 

The M. L. Hayes building in Cen- 
tral street has been occupied of late 
years by Mr. J. R. Hayes and by the 
heel business of J. E. Hayes & Son, 
other heel work being done by the 
representatives of the late Stephen 
Nutter, in upper Central street. 

It is regretted that death and finan- 
cial changes outside of Farmington 
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have caused the Hayes factory in 
Grove street and the Jones factory to 
be at present idle, but such well- 
placed and well-equipped buildings 
should attract reliable industries and 
the men who need room, motive 
power, and skilled and intelligent 
labor. 

Alonzo and Jeremy Nute opened 
their factory in 1849, the former alone 
conducting the business from 1857 to 
1875, after which his sons, Eugene P. 
and A. Irving Nute, became his part- 
ners. The building previously in 
use was destroyed by fire 
in 1874, but Mr. Nute’s 
indomitable energy caused 
a brick factory to be com- 
pleted so far as to admit 
the company of men and 
women who always found 
him a genial and consid- 
erate employer, in the in- 
credibly short time of 
twenty days, in spite of 
frosty weather. The main 
building is 32x 185 feet 
for two stories, with two 
stories above, 32x110 feet; 
a wooden extension is 36x 
go feet and has two wings each of 
which measures 30x36 feet. 

The recent general depression in 
business, and the decease of men for 
whom the factory did a large amount 
of work, preceding the death of Mr. 
Nute, caused a lessening of the cus- 
tomary output, but the machinery 
has been kept in operation and means 
for a steady increase of the monthly 
shipment are in immediate, if not 
already completed, consideration. 

In the natural friction of strangers 
and unfamiliar methods of work there 
will be occasional disaffection, but 
strikes are infrequent in Farmington, 
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persons employed by fellow townsmen 
being generally as desirous as are the 
superintendents to send out good 
work, and they have at heart as a 
common interest the welfare of the 
village which is their home. 

In days of old a great deal of shoe 
work was done by women, in private 
houses, and nearly all the surround- 
ing farms held a little “ shop’’ where 
men were diligent in labor when not 
needed in the cultivation of their 
land. But at present every depart- 
ment of the manufacturing is housed 
] 


| 
; 
q 
| 


Residence of Jared P. Tibbetts 


in the great factories built for the 
purpose, and, save for a very little 
hand work, the many processes re- 
quired in the making of shoes are 
done by marvels of invention in intri- 
cate machinery. 

In the producing of the many thou- 
sands of cases worth several millions 
of dollars, such as are the usual 
annual shipment from Farmington, 
more than a thousand persons have 
found employment, and their pay-roll 
has amounted to more than a half 
million of dollars. 

The first wax-thread  sewing- 
machine used in New Hampshire 
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was brought to Farmington by the 
Hon. J. F. Cloutman, who began the 
manufacture of shoes in 1854, and 
has been a favorite employer of an 
army of people. 

The political opinions held in town 
are as many as there are citizens; 
sometimes the majority of votes is on 
the Democratic side, and again it 
weighs down the Republican side. 
The latest elections have been em- 
phatically Republican. 

Dr. Joseph Hammons, the Hon. 
Nehemiah Eastman, and the Hon. 
Alonzo Nute have been members of 


Congress from this district, and minor 
offices have been filled by many good 


townsmen, mention of whom by name 
is forbidden by the limitations ofa 
magazine. 

The amenities of social life have 
not been forgotten; one may recall 
charming teas, little parties, 
sions to Pok o’ Moonshine, 
the lake,’’ or in picnic trim 
Bunker or Waldron woods. 

Spelling and singing schools used 
to be common, but nowadays musi- 
cians assemble at the Weirs, on occa- 
sion; sleighrides and coasting have 
been rather popular in ’95, and cot- 
tage parties on the shores of Lake 
Winnipesaukee are innumerable. 

In old times a lively Fourth of July 


excur- 
** over 
to the 
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celebration was not disdained, and in 
the autumn Deacon Herring would 
give an occasional lecture upon the 
starry heavens. When Senator Wil- 
son was in town a little talk on poli- 
tics was in order, and once in a while 
there was a clever discussion of some 
question, in lyceum fashion. 

The old-school courtliness and 
suavity, the bright ebullition of wit, 
the play of humor, the friendly debate, 
and the cheerful ‘‘ golden gossip” 
which were features of the gracious 
hospitalities of the Eastmans, the 
Edgerlys, the Barkers, the Nutes, the 
Lymans, the Fernalds, and of their 
fellows, with the meetings among the 
clergymen, may not be seen again 
just as in the past, for every house- 
hold of the elders of the village has 
been broken in upon by death. 

Yet let none think that the town 
builded and nourished with love and 
care and with an honest eye to the 
future, is any sort of what is known 
as ‘‘a back number.’’ 

Farmington is as ready to hustle 
and do a town’s duty in the world as 
it ever has been, and in the years to 
come as in those which are past it will 
make—not simply get—its honorable 
and generous living, good old home 
of the fathers that it is, 
typical American town. 


a human, 


Henry Wilson Boulder. 





IN A CURIOUS TWIST. 
By Edward A. Fenks. 


In a curious twist of the grass-grown road, 
Just over beyond the spruces, 

Lies a moss-embroidered watering-trough, 
Brimful of the limpid juices 

Distilled from the heart of the hill above 
By the gnomes that toil thereunder : 

I can hear the rush of their elfin feet, 
And their echo-gnome-ic thunder. 


This watering-trough is the quaintest thing ! 
’T was carved with an axe or hatchet 

In the crudest way, with the rudest blows— 
I doubt if the world can match it. 

The tooth of time, or the axe, has made 
A notch in the farther corner, 

Where many a barefoot girl has drank, 
And many a Jacky Horner. 


The dear old log is a twisted thing— 
But it holds the sweetest water 

That ever was drank by beast or bird, 
Or quaffed by son or daughter : 

And yesterday, after forty years, 
I searched until I found it— 

A doubtful chance, for the grasses’ arms 
Were lovingly clasped around it. 


A face looked up from the mimic sea— 
Alas! ’t was not the old one! 

But the yellow frog at the farther end 
Was the very same old bold one— 

A pop-eyed fiend—who never winked 
When I bent to quaff the nectar : 

If it was n’t that same old ‘‘ crazy quilt,’ 
It must have been his spectre. 


And Nell, O Nell, do you mind the day 
You knelt down close beside me— 

I never shall forget it, sweet, 
Whatever may betide me— 
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TWO PATHS. 


And we bent above this tell-tale cup, 
Reflecting untold blisses, 

Where we saw two faces looking up, 
And kisses chasing kisses ? 


A brown-faced, blue-eyed, barefoot girl— 
The angels—how they love her ! 

A barefoot boy with bleeding feet, 
Her constant, gray-haired lover— 

Will search the paths of heaven some day 
For such a nook as this is, 

And find, perchance, this very pool, 
With all its treasured kisses. 


THE 


TWO 


PATHS. 


By Helen Soule Stuart. 


T is the story of a beautiful girl 
| who was walking along life’s path 
so quietly and so confidently ; the 
path all smooth and filled with sun- 
shine and bordered with flowers— 
flowers so white and so pure, all the 
way along, that they brought to her 
only the best thoughts and the purest 
intentions. 

The way she had come was straight, 
and the path as it stretched before her 
was straight as far as the eye could 
reach; and as far as thought could 
go, even to the very end, it still 
seemed to move on without a curve; 
and so she walked on and on in all 
light-heartedness and confidence, 
until, one day, when ‘her hands were 
full of flowers and she was humming 
a sweet little tune to herself, the 
branch of a noble and upright tree 
swayed and touched her arm. 

It was unexpected and she was 
startled, and she paused for a moment 
only to see what had interrupted her 
on her way—then, smiling, she started 


on; but the branch swept lower and 
touched her hand, then 
looked, just at her feet was 
another path branching off from her 
own, and it was bordered with flowers 
and the sun was tracing beautiful 
lacy patterns on it through the flut- 
tering leaves on the trees above. 


and she 


and 


It looked bewilderingly beautiful! 
She took one step in its direction, 
then paused, and was about to turn 
back, when just before her she saw a 
pair of deep, dark eyes full of sadness 
and which seemed to ‘‘ glow with a 
mystic spell;’’ she turned towards 
them—step by step they allured her 
on—and whenever she would turn 
back to find her own old path again 
the eyes held her. 

Sometimes there was a voice too, 
so full of rich cadences and musical 
pathos that she was never afraid when 
she heard its tones—and she glided 
along with an easy step and a light 
heart; only, occasionally, when a 


shadow would fall across her and 
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hide the eyes for a time, and when 
the voice was silent—then she would 
hesitate and stand trembling, as on 
the verge of a precipice. 

Then the shadow would pass away, 
and the eyes would shine out once 
more, and in them she thought she 
read only truth. Then she trusted 
again, and the eyes led on. 

Often she would glance over her 
shoulder with regret that she had left 
the old path—but this one was be- 
witchingly new, and she had heard of 
a beautiful white flower called Love, 
and she thought she might find it if 
she would only follow to the end. 
it had 
so she could only see a 


This path was not straight 
many curves ; 
few steps beyond—but there were the 
eyes and they almost always looked 
kind; but once they changed: then 
they glittered the 
depths of was 


and pierced to 


her soul—and she 
afraid and held back, and she thought 
they were going to vanish and leave 
her in darkness with that look, almost 
of hatred. But 


towards them and 


she reached out 


in a moment the 
glitter was gone—the hatred 
the 


looking 


was 
there 
brown 


gone — and were same 


tender into 


ones 
hers. 

It was too late to turn back now! 
The old path was irrevocably lost, 
and this new one was so full of bends 
and not tell 
whether its general direction was the 
same or not. 


curves that she could 


Sometimes in her bewilderment she 
stumbled ; then, for a time she would 
proceed more cautiously, watching 
every step, and always she had the 
great hope in her heart that soon the 
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crookedness of it all would pass away, 
and she would only find the new path 
a parallel to the old one, leading her 
at last out into the broad, sunlit way, 
with no trace of anything, not even 
‘dust upon her wings,’’ to show that 
she had strayed. 

But there came a time when her 
steps grew more unsteady. 

The bordered the 
path were still very beautiful and very 


flowers which 
sweet; but amongst them now were 
some tangled vines, and they were 
troublesome, would have 
grown discouraged but for the eyes 


and she 


that were always near her. She won- 
dered why the path grew narrower as 
she went along, and why the curves 


did not straighten out; and one day 


while she was thinking about these 


things, the eyes came nearer—the 
voice was a whisper in her ear. 
It spole words she had never 


heard before. She paused to listen, 
and when she would move on again 
she could not,—her feet were caught 
in the tangled vines—she fell. 

She was too tired to rise again, but 
the path had not ended yet. 

It was dark now—the sunshine was 
gone and she could hardly find her 
way, but she must move on. 

Did she follow the path to the end? 
Yes. 

Did she find the 
flower called Love? 


beautiful white 


She found a casket, and she was so 
tired that she lay down in it and fell 
asleep, and on her breast rested a 
little golden-haired baby, and it was 
asleep too, but the deep, tender brown 
eyes were not there to watch for their 
awakening. 





WILD REUTLINGEN. 


A ROMANCE 


OF THE TIME OF 


THE GREAT KING. 


[Translated from the German of Hans Werder. | 


By Agatha B. 2 


Chandler. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


BOUT a fortnight later, 

March 17, 1761, the 

king left Leipzig with 

! his army and moved 

into Schlesien. The winter rest was 

at an end, the lion rose and shook 

himself, and all Europe, watching the 

turn of fate, 
expectation. 


anxious 
Three mighty powers 
were combined against Prussia and 
her king. 


trembled in 


In a few days Leipzig was quiet 
once more, the troops were gone and 
there only remained the 
among them Carl Ludwig von Bande- 


wounded, 
mer, who hobbled about with his 
stick, not yet being able to return to 
duty and the saddle. 
six weeks is the 


‘* From four to 
shortest convales- 
cence that you can possibly allow 
yourself, and you must be very care- 
ful even then, Bandemer, for your 
future health depends upon it,’’ had 
been Cothenius’s last words as he 
prepared to follow the king. The 
good old chaplain had left, too, and 
now Ulrike was free, and she and 
Bandemer quickly planned to con- 
tinue her search. A ride in a com- 
fortable carriage could not hurt him 
and he firmly declared that she could 
not be allowed to undertake the jour- 
ney to the Duke of Braunschweig’s 
camp alone, and that she must accept 


his escort, something that she was 
very glad to do, for she had become 
very fond of him, and his protection 
was thus doubly welcome. 
eral health 
injured by 


His gen- 
having but little 
his wound his bodily 
strength soon returned, so that he was 
a very 


been 


efficient escort. His great 
common sense was as well known and 
appreciated by his friends as were his 
true and noble character and his 
charming and agreeable manners; 
the ‘‘ Pomeranian,’’ he was always 
called, and he was an honor to the 
youth of the country he thus repre- 
sented. It was under his protection 
then that Ulrike started on her drive 
to Duke Ferdinand’s headquarters. 

When they had at last reached the 
town of Braunschweig, after a long 
and tiresome journey, and had se- 
cured comfortable quarters, Bande- 
mer announced that he would leave 
her and go on alone to the duke’s 
camp. Ulrike protested vigorously 
against being left in idleness for even 
that short time, but her protests were 
of no avail. 

‘*T can’t allow it, my dear lady,” 
he said. ‘‘It wouldn’t do for a 
charming young woman like yourself 
to go roaming about in the camps 
and on the field of battle. We would 
be very near the enemy’s outposts 
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and nobody can tell what might turn 
up ; perhaps something terrible might 
happen to you, and how could I ever 
face the captain then? Besides, why 
should we both go when I can find 
out what we want to know just as 
well alone ?’’ 

Ulrike saw that he was right, and 
so Bandemer went on his way with- 
out her, leaving her in Braunschweig 
to a tiresome period of inactivity and 
waiting. At last Carl 
turned and she greeted’ him with 
but the look 
upon his face told her that his search 
had been in vain. 


Ludwig re- 


feverish excitement, 


‘“My dear lady, he isn’t there,”’ 
said he, ‘‘and I am terribly disap- 
pointed, for I certainly thought that 
Zitzewitz was right and that I should 
be able to bring you good news. By 
a happy accident I met Duke Ferdi- 
nand himself—Ah, there is a man. 
If there is a the world 
besides our own king he is the one.” 

‘*‘And what did he say?”’ 
Ulrike sadly. 


leader in 
asked 


‘*He has never heard of Reutlingen 
as being one of his officers, and he 
knows them all well. He was very 
gracious and kind and gave me a let- 
ter to all his officers telling them to 
help me, but my captain was nowhere 
to be found ; no one had seen or heard 
anything of him. We must search 
Don’t look so unhappy, 
my dear lady, for we will find him 
yet.” 


elsewhere. 


Their journey had been fruitless, 
and without consulting his charge 
Bandemer turned his steps towards 
Steinhovel. He and Annette had 
decided that a long rest and watchful 
care were necessary for Frau von 
Reutlingen after her hard winter’s 


work. Ulrike resigned herself silently 
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to her fate; her hopes had been too 
high and her disappointment too bit- 
ter; she had fought the fight of the 
weak and helpless, and now had lost 
heart and felt herself unequal to new 
plans and undertakings. 

She mind 
when old Lore welcomed the young 


was in this frame of 


mistress whom she had so unwillingly 


seen depart. Reutlingen had not been 
home, nor had they heard anything 
from him. 

Bandemer had now done all in his 
power to aid her and there was noth- 
ing to keep him from joining his regi- 
ment, so he left Steinhovel, glad to 
return to active duty and yet sad 
over the parting with his friend. 

The Baireuth regiment was now in 
Schlesien with the advance guard of 
General von Zieten. The king was 
again opposed by the combined Rus- 
sian and Austrian forces and for once 
in his life was anxious to avoid a bat- 
tle, for the enemy’s strength was so 
vastly superior to his own that ‘‘ Old 
Fritz’’ himself even had lost spirit 
and dared not attack. While the 
combined armies were preparing them- 
selves for the struggle, at a time when 
they should have been attacking, and 
when they could easily have over- 
whelmed and destroyed the king and 
his little force, Friederich, by a sud- 
den and unexpected movement, took 
up a position on the heights of Bun- 
zelwitz and thoroughly fortified his 
position, a masterpiece of strategy. 
It was done with such lightning rap- 
idity that his enemies could not 
believe their eyes and stood in won- 
der. Three short days before the 
Prussian army had lain helpless in 
their grasp and now an impregnable 
fortress stood before them from which 
Friederich looked calmly and quietly 
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down. Discouraged by the opportu- 
nity that had thus slipped away the 
foe lost heart for the attack and hesi- 
tated before the almost superhuman 
genius of the king. 

In the enemy’s force was Laudon, 
the greatest leader of them all, one 
whose name had become famous as 
being one of the few generals worthy 
to oppose Friedrich the Great. Him- 
self a man of the highest ability, 
Laudon appreciated fully the masterly 
strategy of his royal opponent. 

Fortified as well as possible, the 
allied armies remained motionless be- 
fore the little stronghold for more 
than a month, during which time the 
Prussians underwent all the priva- 
The king had not 
adversaries 


tions of a siege. 
believed that his would 
treat him with so much consideration 
and was hourly expecting an attack, 
so he was forced to be watchful and 
ready to defend himself, and in con- 
sequence it was only in the daytime 
that the weary troops could take a 
little sleep. In all the fatigues of this 
life Friedrich was foremost, sharing 
all privations with his soldiers; a 
small tent was the only refuge that 
served to shelter him during his few 
hours of repose, and many weary, 
sleepless hours he passed therein, 
weighed down by the work, the cares, 
and the fatigue. At all hours of the 
night he would pass about among the 
pickets and, wrapped in his cloak, 
would warm himself at their fires and 
enjoy here and there a few mouthfuls 
of the coarse food which they offered 


him in true-hearted comradeship, and 
would speak kindly words of encour- 
agement to them all. 


‘*Stop smok- 
ing,’’ once grumbled an old soldier 
to his comrades, ‘‘ you know hecan’t 


bear it.’” But the king smiled in his 
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kindly way and said, ‘‘ Don’t disturb 
yourselves, my children, smoke on.’’ 
In his evening orders he once said, 

and don't forget a bundle 
of straw for my tent, or else I shall 
have to sleep on the bare earth again 
as I did last night.’’ 

It was for such things as these that 
this great king was the idol of his 
troops; it was for such actions that 
they would follow him to the cannon’s 
mouth and die for him like heroes. 
But battle and death were not the 
worst things that they were called 
upon to endure for him,—far worse 
were these weary days of waiting, of 
fearful heat and pouring rain, of hun- 
ger, and of terrible privations. Once, 
on September 8, General von Bulow 
made a sortie and brought back sev- 
eral herds of cattle and sheep as a 
welcome booty. With faces happier 
than had been seen in that hungry 
camp for days before, the soldiers 
that evening sat about their fires and 
They felt that 
after that they could gladly welcome 


enjoyed their meal. 


the attack, and were once more disap- 
pointed when the enemy failed them. 

The Baireuth dragoons had been 
detailed under Bulow and were proud 
of their leader, and were happy in 
being all together again, these stately 
gentlemen with their confident air 
throats; all 
there save Reutlingen, and his ab- 


aud their thirsty were 
sence was felt by them all. 

An officer from the Zieten hussars 
came over that evening and was joy- 
ously welcomed. 

‘*Hello, Arnim; why this honor?” 
or ‘‘ What do you want here?’’ were 
his greetings from all sides. 

‘‘T have come over to repay you 
by my company for the good supper 
you have given us,’’ laughed Arnim, 
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‘‘and besides I want to see Bande- 


mer; where is he? It was nearly 
time that we had something to eat 
again, I couldn’t have stood it much 
longer. Isn’t Bandemer here? I 
have some news that will interest him, 
and the rest of you fellows too—there 


Why 


twenty 


you are, are you, you rascal? 
let 
times without answering ?”’ 


do you me ask for you 


Bandemer laughed. 

‘sof 
swered you nineteen times already,’’ 
he responded dryly. 


course I’m here; I’ve an- 


‘* Nineteen times isn't 


then,”’ 


enough, 
‘* Bandemer, 
you must give me Frau von Reut 


cried Arnim. 


lingen’s address, I have news for 


her.’’ 

‘“Not by a good deal, I shan'’t. 
Give us your news; it belongs to us 
here.’’ 

What is it? 
Where is he?’’ they all cried. 


“ News of Reutlingen ? 


‘‘T have been talking with a scout,”’ 
continued Arnim, ‘‘ who brought dis- 
patches from General von Seydlitz, 
and he spoke of one Reutlingen who 
has spent the winter in command of 
one of the troops of Kleist’s free hus- 


sars. Can that be your wild one?’’ 


CHAPTER 


While the king the 
army in Schlesien personally, Prince 


commanded 


Heinrich was left in Saxony to op- 
Neither 
Daun nor the prince would be the 


pose Field-marshal Daun. 
first to give battle, so they lay in 
idleness and watched each other, fre- 
quent skirmishes furnishing occupa- 
A master in this 
kind of warfare was Colonel Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Kleist, 
‘‘ Old Kleist’s green hussars’’ 


tion for the troops. 


commander of 
and of 
a guerilla 


regiment organized by 
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‘Of course it is,’’ cried Eickstadt, 
‘“There are no other 
Reutlingens in the army except him- 
self and Heinz; 
else.”’ 


springing up. 


it can be no one 
Bandemer scratched his head. 
‘““Why didn’t I think of 


before? Of course it is 
else should he be?’’ 


that 
he; where 
‘* Well, comrades, if that is what 
you think about it you must at least 
give me Frau von Reutlingen’s ad- 
dress; I want to send her the news.’’ 

‘* Poor man, you will have to leave 
that to me,’’ said Bandemer jokingly, 
yet in a decided voice. 

‘‘Hold on there. As though you 
had charge of Frau von Reutlingen,’’ 
growled Ejickstadt. ‘‘ Do you think 
you are going to get ahead of us all 
in that way? 
taken. I will look after this matter 
myself, you may be sure of that.’’ 

‘Certainly, 


If you do you are mis- 


Lieutenant, but you 
must tell me her address and let me 
write to her first,’’ said Arnim. 

And write he did, 


found 


as soon as he 
out where Ulrike had gone. 
The letter went through the field post- 
office ; would it ever reach its destina- 
tion ? 

XXI1X. 
himself. Being thus in command of 
twenty-one troops of he was 
one of the most prominent cavalry 
leaders of the day, and Prince Hein- 
rich, in speaking to the king, often 
referred to him as his right hand, a 
right hand that inflicted deadly 
wounds upon the enemy. 


horse 


‘* Green 
Kleist ’’ was the terror of his foes, but 
his noble character and winning man- 
ners made him a model to his troops, 
a leader for whom men would 
undergo any danger or suffering. 


his 
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Throughout the entire summer 
Kleist had kept up this petty warfare 
against Daun’s outposts, and now his 
men were encamped at Dobeln. Late 
one warm summer evening, the glare 
of the camp fires flashed upon the 
overhanging clouds, the tired horses 
stood in long rows beneath the tall 
white poplars, that shimmered ghost- 
like in the gathering darkness, while 
a thick fog lay upon the meadows 
and covered the busy scene. The 
camp divided by a_ babbling 
brook, on the right bank of which 
were encamped the green hussars, 
while on the left lay the tents of the 
guerilla regiment. A bridge spanned 
the stream, but it could furnish no 
bond of intimacy between the king’s 
officers in the hussar regiment and 
those of the guerilla troops, the latter 
gathered from all ranks in life and 
including in their number all sorts of 
men. Nothing but the tact and skill 
of such a man as Kleist could make 
an efficient force from such unprom- 
ising material, but Prince Heinrich 
himself had declared the “ Kleist free 
corps’’ to be blameless of the faults 
usually found in such an organization. 

The customary noise and disorder 
was to be heard around the camp fire 
of the guerilla officers, while from 
their kettle rose the steam of a hot 
punch, a welcome draught on such a 
damp night. A black-bearded Pole 
and a light-haired Irishman were 
brewing the punch, the latter filling 
the mugs that were so frequently 
passed up to be replenished. The 
flames of the fire threw a red glare 


was 


over the surrounding figures, upon 
faces, some covered with sabre cuts, 
bold, bearded, and hardened by wild 
adventures, while others bore the in- 
extinguishable stamp of vice so that 
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they could meet no honest man’s 
straightforward gaze; all attracted 
here by the love of adventure or by 
the freedom from the consequences 
of past sins that this wild life ensured. 

In this company sat Jobst von Reut- 
lingen, once a Baireuth dragoon, the 
hero of Hohenfriedberg and Torgau, 
the man who had been decorated by 
the king. Why was he in such com- 
pany? That question he daily asked 
himself again and again. 

When the king gave him his curt 
dismissal he had returned to Stein- 
hovel, expecting to spend the winter 
there and thus live down his unhap- 
piness. After a few days, however, 
the fever of despair forced him into 
activity. He 
did Should he go into 
service Duke Ferdinand or 
apply for a post under 
Seydlitz, or should he end his mis- 
eries by a bullet ? 


Where should he go? 
not know. 
under 
should he 


‘*T have no use for such officers in 
my army—’’ had been the words 
with which the king had sealed his 
fate, and they rang in his ears by day 
and by night. He longed to hear 
something else, and repeated over 
and over again to himself the words 
of commendation that Friedrich had 
spoken to him after the battles of 
Hohenfriedberg and Leuthen, and 
recalled the day when he had ridden 
to Freiberg to ask a favor of his king 
and had been invited to dine at the 
royal table. He remembered every 
word, and he could still hear the 
king’s voice speaking to Colonel 
Kleist: ‘‘ Reutlingen would be valu- 
able in your hussars.”’ 

Reutlingen drew himself up. That 
was it; “Green Kleist’s free hussars.” 

‘‘That was my king’s wish, and I 
will abide by his decision; he will 
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not have me in his army but he can’t 
keep me from serving him.’’ 

He soon after presented himself to 
Colonel von Kleist, who was speech- 
less with astonishment at being asked 
for a place in his corps of outcasts by 
Captain von Reutlingen, whom he had 
known when he was in high favor with 
the king. However, he gladly granted 
the request, with the assurance that it 
was an unhoped for honor to number 
the wild Reutlingen among his offi- 
cers. At first Jobst was made an 
aide to the colonel, but soon he was 
given command of a troop of the 
guerillas and once more assumed his 
dearly loved duties. He was still his 
old dashing self, and had shown in 
May in an expedition against Gen- 
Zedtwitz that he still 
served his name of the 


eral von de- 
‘‘ wild one,’’ 
but the fresh, cheery laugh and the 
gay spirits that had once been his 
had deserted him. His laugh was 
now sharp and seldom heard, and a 
dark frown, hitherto unknown, habit- 
ually clouded his brow. In his inter- 
course with his comrades Reutlingen 
appeared quiet and reserved, and in 
service he was exacting and impa- 
tient with himself and with others, 
being in consequence feared by his 
subordinates and but little loved by 
his associates. He could not feel at 
home in such company after having 
served as an officer in the Baireuth 
dragoons, in a corps which only men 


of spotless character and blameless 


life could enter, where officers passed 
their whole lives and were promoted 


in turn, thus forming out of the 
many who entered, a group of offi- 
cers worthy of such a_ regiment. 
Now he was stranded here in this 
motley crowd; men from different 


countries and of doubtful descent 
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without honor or esprit de corps, and 
he shuddered at his surroundings. 
He had doubtless been often noisy 
and disorderly as a young dragoon 
but never really rude or coarse, and 
now rudeness and coarseness seemed 
the characteristics of all this rough 
company. Perhaps he judged too 
harshly, for he had once sung the 
very song himself that the hussars 
now pealed forth to the accompani- 
ment of clanking mugs, and had 
found it hearty and full of fun, but 
that had been among his friends in 
the dragoons, and now he did not 
join in the chorus but only pushed 
up his mug to be refilled. His eyes 
wandered watchfully over the circle 
and rested upon a young fellow who 
passed back his mug, a man who 
had formerly been a lieutenant in 
an Austrian hussar regiment, and 
who was thought to have deserted. 
At any rate his past was under a 
cloud and Reutlingen distrusted him 
on that account, but nevertheless he 
was of a kind and cheery disposition, 
and the captain liked him better than 
he did most of his comrades. 

The wild song was at an end and 
the young fellow refilled his glass. 

‘‘ Your health, Captain,’’ said he. 
‘But why are you 
gloomy ?’’ 
could n’t 

my 


always so 


“You understand if I 
told and besides it 
would n’t interest you if you could,”’ 
was the indifferent response. How- 
ever, Reutlingen started a conversa- 
tion with him. 

‘‘Sing us a song, Falieri?’’ cried 
one of the officers, and the camp 
resounded with noisy shouts of ap- 
proval, and the man addressed arose 
with a flattered smile. He was a 
young adventurer of Italian descent 


you, son, 
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with the face of an Abruzzi brigand 
and the lithe figure of a Tuscan, and 
was now a sub-lieutenant in Reut- 
lingen’s troop. The captain had 
but a few days before rebuked him 
for some misdeed with the flat of his 
sword, a proceeding which turned the 
half-concealed aversion between them 
into open hate. The Italian now arose 
with his mug in his hand and in a soft 
musical voice sang a music hall song 
of undoubted which 
was received with hearty applause 
by the half-intoxicated assemblage. 
Reutlingen surveyed the singer with 
a disdainful frown. 


shamelessness, 


‘Don’t make a clown of yourself, 
Falieri,’’ he shouted. 

A venomous glance from the small, 
dark eyes was the only answer, and 
the Italian threw himself upon the 
grass and glided like a snake into the 
shadow of a tent where the captain 
could not see him. 
disgusted 


Reutlingen was 
with his associates and 
rose and sauntered down the line of 
camp fires; everywhere he found the 
He finally 
stopped near a group of Kroaten, that 
daring troop that Kleist had so often 


used to harass the Austrians and who 


same revelry and noise. 


always interested the captain wonder- 


fully. 


He now seated himself upon 


the tongue of a wagon and in a pre- 
occupied manner watched the figures 
moving about before the camp fires. 
Little by little his head sank upon his 
breast and he heaved a long drawn 


sigh; grief gnawed at his brave, sol- 
dierly heart and he could 
happy nor light hearted. 
The king’s displeasure ; his wrecked 
life—he could not conquer his sad- 
ness. In the still, dark hours of his 
loneliness a passionate longing for the 
wife whom he loved and who was 


not be 
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lost to him surged over him and 
would not be repressed. His thoughts 
were not so much of her being lost to 
him as of her being alone and unpro- 
tected in the world. 

He drew himself up. Had she 
Had she not 
grasped his hand with trembling fin- 
gers? Ah, no. 


of an owl 


not called his name? 


It was the screech 
in the distant forest and 
a bat that had lightly touched his 
hand in its flight. With a deep 
sigh Reutlingen sank back into his 
silent revery. 

A heavy grasp fell upon his shoul- 
der; he took the hand without look- 
ing up, and a smile of recognition 
passed over his face. 

‘**Colonel.’’ 

He 
chief. 


sprang up and saluted his 

‘Well, well,’’ laughed the colo- 
nel, ‘‘have I the hairy hand of 
an Esau that you know me by its 
grasp?’’ 

‘*His enemies know the ‘Green 
Kleist’ by the weight of his hand; 
why should not his officers do the 
same ?’’ 

Kleist laughed pleasantly, much 
flattered by the captain’s words. The 
great cavalry leader was but a few 
years older than Reutlingen, and a 
deep feeling of friendship had sprung 
up between the two. 

‘‘T knew you from afar, too, Reut- 
continued Kleist, ‘‘and I 
am sorry to say that it was by your 


melancholy appearance and by your 


lingen,’’ 


It becomes 
a gay hussar to be wild in the sad- 
dle but not to 
mounted.’’ 


shunning your comrades. 


be sad when dis- 
‘* Has the colonel ever found mea 
laggard in service?’’ asked Reut- 


lingen shortly. 
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The colonel sat down the 
wagon tongue and gazed at the man 


who stood before him. 


upon 


“In other words I am meddling with 
matters that do not concern me; per- 
haps so, my friend, but we hussars 
have an old and true adage: ‘To be 
always happy is dangerous, to be 
always sad is painful, to be always 
jolly is illusory, but a mingling of all 
is agreeable.’ "’ 

‘‘ The saying is a true one, Colonel, 
and I will remember it, but do my 
moods incommode anyone? Have my 
comrades complained of me ?”’ 

‘Yes, they have,’’ 
Kleist. Reutlingen, 
how much I should prefer to have 


responded 
“You know, 
you in the green hussars, but unfor- 
tunately that can’t be managed. You 
can’t:expect such comrades in this 
free corps as you would have in my 
other regiment or in the Baireuth 
dragoons; there 


are here to 


whose faults we must shut our eyes, 


many 


that I know well, and on that very 
account I must ask handle 
your under officers with a little more 
good fellowship.’ 


you to 


“ What have I done to them, then?”’ 
asked Reutlingen. 

“That I don’t know 
want to know,” 


don't 
answered the colonel. 
‘It is enough for me to tell you that 
a leader must make himself loved as 
well as obeyed if he wishes to be suc- 
cessful. 


and 


However, we two are com- 


CHAPTER 


Before sunrise the next morning 
Reutlingen rode away with his troop 
and late in the returned, 
bringing with him the coveted wagon 
train. The capture had been even 
more difficult than he had expected, 


forenoon 


and his success filled him with joy. 
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rades and will remain so,’’ and, with 
a strong grasp of the hand, the two 
men sealed the compact. 

‘*Colonel,” said Reutlingen, “there 
is much that I might say in answer 
to you but I will not say it. Your 
example shows me best how an officer 
can be loved and obeyed at the same 
time ; I will try to please you.”’ 

‘‘T know that, my wild one. But 
now sit down beside me, this pole 
will easily hold two, for I have an 
order for you that will please you.”’ 
He went on to speak in a low tone of 
a wagon train of flour for the Aus- 
trian army that he wished to cut out 
and capture, undertaking that 
would be for many reasons an un- 


an 


usually dangerous one, and one that 
would require very skillful leadership. 
‘* Will you take several troops of the 
Kroaten with you?’’ he continued. 
‘* Suit yourself about that, of course, 
but I thought they would be good 
men for the service.’’ 

Reutlingen’s eyes sparkled with 
joy over his difficult task. 

‘‘T thank you heartily, Colonel, 
but if you will permit I will take only 
my own troop.” 

‘* As you will; you must give your 
orders now though, and start before 
sunrise. When you return I shall be 
with General von Seydlitz.”’ 

“Very well, Colonel.”’ 

They separated with a warm grasp 
of the hand. 


XXX. 


Without waiting to rest or refresh 


himself, he fresh horse 
and set out to find his colonel, who 
had told him the night before that he 


would be at General von Seydlitz’s 


mounted a 


headquarters. He found Kleist there 


and was given a hearty welcome. 
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‘What news do you bring, Cap- 
tain; good, of course?’’ said the 
colonel, shaking Reutlingen’s hand 
heartily. “Tell me how your attempt 
turned out, I am anxious to know.’’ 

Clearly and concisely the captain 
told his story, and while he was 
speaking there came into the room 
an officer in the white uniform of a 
cuirassier, yellow breeches, and rid- 
ing boots. He remained standing 
and Kleist turned to-him. 

‘*Tell me, your excellency, ought 
I not to give Captain von Reutlingen 
command of my free corps?”’ 

Reutlingen stood erect and met the 
general's glance. The two had never 
before met face to face, but Reutlin- 
gen recognized him at once neverthe- 
less; the clear blue, sparkling eyes, 
the cleanly cut features, the short 
blonde mustache, the firm mouth 
that inspired his troops to victory or 
to death, and the fascinating smile 
against which no woman’s heart was 
proof. Such was Seydlitz, the victor 
of Roszbach and Zorndorf, the hero 
of the Prussian cavalry. He was 
rather small in stature, slender, and 
delicately though firmly built, an 
ideal soldier’s figure and one which 
always led his troops to victory. He 
was no longer what he once had been, 
however, for the long sickness that fol- 
lowed the wound received at Kuners- 
dorf had weakened him terribly; he 
had given his whole strength and 
genius, almost his life itself, in that 
battle without avail, for in spite of all 
the day had been lost. Two years 
had passed since then and he was 
still known as the greatest cavalry 
leader of the day. The king, how- 
ever, fearing to lose the life of so 
efficient a general, had since then 
kept him off the field of battle as 
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much as possible. 


Seydlitz now ran 
his searching glance over Reutlin- 


gen’s figure, 
head to foot. 

‘‘T am delighted to meet the wild 
Reutlingen; I have often heard of 
him,”’ said 


scanning him from 


he in a deep voice. 
‘“Will you honor me by being my 
guest at dinner to-day, Captain?’’ 

Reutlingen thanked him for his 
kind invitation. 

‘*“Make yourself at home in my 
room, Reutlingen,’’ said the colonel, 
‘‘and wait for me there, I will soon 
be with you.’’ 

‘‘T like his look,’’ said Seydlitz 
as Reutlingen left them. ‘‘ What 
brought him here?’’ 

‘*He came to tell me of the cap- 
ture of the provision wagons, and I 
am greatly pleased with his work,’’ 
answered Kleist. 

‘His 
tive,’’ 


appearance 
continued 


is very attrac- 
Seydlitz, ‘‘and I 
congratulate you upon your acqui- 
sition, Colonel. It seems to 


me, 
though, that his majesty was a 
little severe upon him; he gave 


him the order of merit as he de- 
served, and then dismissed him for 
a trifling offense.’’ 

‘‘Reutlingen sees nothing severe in 
it himself,’’ responded Kleist, ‘‘ but 
looks upon it as a well-merited pun- 
ishment. A fight with deadly results 
and two days absence without leave 
following so soon after his marriage 
were serious offenses enough. Our 
leader is a great student of human 
nature and must have thought it nec- 
essary to let the wild man feel the 
weight of his anger even if it did cost 
him his services. I have often 


thought the king unduly harsh in his 
actions but have afterwards found 
him to be right in every case.’’ 
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‘* That is possible,’’ answered Seyd- 
litz thoughtfully. 

‘*Believe me, your excellency,’’ 
continued Kleitz, ‘‘our king of Prus- 
sia, yes, all the Hohenzollerns, know 
those under them too well, particu- 
larly the nobles, to make any mis- 
takes in handling them or to suffer 
their trust to be betrayed.’’ 

‘*God bless our Hohenzollerns,’’ 
answered Seydlitz. 

There gathered at the table of 
Lieutenant-General von Seydlitz that 
day, as often happened, a large num- 
ber of officers whose duties had 
brought them to headquarters, but 
Reutlingen was the only one among 
them who wore the uniform of the 
free corps. He dressed himself care- 
fully, and the red cape set off his 
soldierly figure to the fullest advan- 
tage, but what did he really care for 
it all? It was not the king’s uniform 
that he wore, and the very thought 
filled him with grief. His glance 
wandered around the table and finally 
rested with astonishment upon a well 
known form; at the other end of the 
board sat his friend Zitzewitz of the 
Schmettau cuirassiers, who was look- 
ing at him wonderingly. Reutlingen 
could not avoid a nod of recognition 
and a silent drinking of healths across 
the board. As soon as they arose 
the two friends approached and 
greeted each other, and retired into a 
window to smoke and drink their 
coffee together. 

‘IT see you have become a captain, 
Zitzewitz ; I congratulate you.”’ 

‘* Yes, in May last his majesty pro- 
moted me. But you, Reutlingen, 
what has happened to you ?’’ 

‘* Never mind me; don’t talk about 
it for the subject is disagreeable to 
me.”’ 
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‘*IT can’t help it, wild one. The 
last time I saw you was when you 
were leading the charge on the Dom- 
itscher field amid a rain of shot, and 
now I find you dismissed and in the 
free corps.”’ 

“It was my own fault. 
know about it?’’ 

“Only partly; young Bandemer 
told me what he knew and that was 
certainly enough. Why did you fol- 
low that poor devil so relentlessly and 
finally kill him? What had he done 
to you?”’ 

‘‘T can’t talk of it now; later, per- 
haps, I may,’’ answered Reutlingen, 
an expression of pain crossing his 
face. Zitzewitz changed the subject. 

‘‘I bring you a greeting from your 
wife,’’ he continued heartily. 

‘‘From my wife? How does that 
happen ?’’ 

His glance darkened and his 
friendly manner disappeared, for he 
could not bear to hear a third per- 
son speak of her. Zitzewitz looked 
around to see that no one was list- 
ening and lowered his voice. 

‘‘T met your wife last winter in 
Leipzig 

‘“When were you there?’’ 
rupted Reutlingen, thinking that 
his friend had said Leitnitz. Thus 
believing that Ulrike was still in that 
place of safety he was anxious to let 
the subject drop. 

‘That's a strange question, Jobst; 
I saw her there in the course of the 
winter, and she wished me, when I 
next saw you, to ask you to let her 
know where you were. She had not 
heard from you for a long time and 
seemed greatly worried.’’ 

‘‘Really? Is it possible? Now 
when you see her again give her 
my kindest regards.’’ 


Do you 


inter- 
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He turned and Zitzewitz 
gazed at him in astonishment, for 
he vividly remembered the evident 
happiness with which Reutlingen 
had first told him of his marriage, 
and the longing with which Ulrike 
had afterwards inquired after him. 
He now saw that there was without 
doubt some 
tween them. 


away 


misunderstanding be- 


‘“Reutlingen, what does this 
mean ?’’ asked and 
‘‘Have you already be- 
come tired of your charming wife?” 
‘“No; I haven’t had a chance. 
Let me alone, Zitzewitz. I can’t talk 


about it now, perhaps later _ 


he earnestly 


anxiously. 


Zitzewitz was just beginning to put 
two and two together and to under- 
stand how matters stood, when un- 
fortunately Kleist and his adjutant 
interrupted the conversation. 

‘* Shall we go, Reutlingen? I count 
upon your company.”’ 

They took their leave and 
away. 


rode 
The way was long and dusty, 
the sun hot, and the three men rode 


silently side by side, each occupied 
in his own thoughts. 
sank 


As the day 
shadows of the tall 
forest trees lengthened, the sound of 
rushing water fell upon their ears; 
the road turned suddenly as it crossed 
the brow of a hill and they saw before 
them a little mill overshadowed by the 
forest, the water gushing over its great 
wheel. 

Reutlingen knew this spot and its 
surroundings well; he had ridden by 
it at a gallop that morning, and he 
also knew that the road that turned 
off to the right of the wheel led to 
Leitnitz. But a quarter of an hour’s 
ride and he could be there, could see 
Ulrike, could speak to her and beg for 
her love once more. Should he do it? 


and the 
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The colonel stopped. ‘‘ Let us give 
our horses a rest. A cool drink for 
ourselves would n't be amiss either.’’ 

The adjutant was very willing and 
Reutlingen said nothing. It seemed 
as though he could not leave the 
place. He dismounted 
himself upon 


and seated 
a comfortable 
beneath the linden trees; 


bench 
the sink- 
ing sun glistened before him upon 
the reflection of the wheel in the 
water, and the birds twittered in 
the branches above him, while the 
miller’s wife brought him a mug of 
cool, foaming beer. 

‘‘Have you noticed that there is 
something wrong with your horse’s 
right forefoot, captain ?’’ 
adjutant. 

‘* Yes, I saw it, 
another look at it.’’ 


asked the 


and I will take 

‘I suppose it is useless,’’ he said 
to himself as he thought of Zitze- 
witz’s message. ‘‘IfI find her with 
another of them I'll kill him too, I’ve 
had practice at it. I'll go, though, 
in spite of everything.’’ 

He approached the others. 

‘* My horse has cast a shoe and has 
split his hoof slightly and I am afraid 
to go any further with it in that con- 
dition.” He seated himself with a sigh. 

‘There is a blacksmith’s shop 
near by ; will the colonel allow me to 
ride there and see what can be done ?’’ 

‘‘T don’t like to, Reutlingen ; is it 
really as serious as that? ‘The delay 
will make me later in reaching my 
command than I wished.”’ 

‘*You must leave me, Colonel, of 
course ; I didn’t expect you to wait 
for me.” 

‘* But I will wait willingly, for it is 
too bad that we should be separated ; 
the journey to the camp is still a long 
one. 
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He walked up and down for a 
while, but at last gave in and started 
on his way with his adjutant. Reut- 
lingen was left alone. 

‘‘It is childish and weak; what 
shall I do after I get there ?’’ he 
asked himself, stroking his horse ner- 
vously. 

‘But I want to see her again; she 
asked for me. Is it 
right ? 


has not 
Is she not my wife ?’’ 


himself 


my 
He 
the saddle and 
disappeared at a trot down the bushy 
lane to the right of the wheel. 

Soon the estate of Leitnitz lay be- 
fore him, and he rode past the pretty 
garden down the long lane under 
the seemingly endless rows of trees. 
There was the gate that he had brok- 
en open; Ulrike had stood there and 
it had separated then. 


swung into 


It had now 
been repaired and formed a 
barrier, but Ulrike 
behind it. 


strong 
was no longer 


Twilight came on; the white flow- 
ers and blossoming shrubs loomed up 
ghost-like in the blue gray shadows 
of the tall trees, but not a soul was in 
sight. The rider's heart beat 
from emotion and expectation. 


fast 
He 
passed the garden and reached the 
smithy, which stood, half hidden in 
the trees, but a short distance from 


the village. The fire shone bright 


through the open door and the bright 
sparks flew from the hot iron beneath 
the lusty blows of the hammer that 
rang loud and clear on the evening 


ir. Leading his horse by the reins 
the hussar entered the smithy. 

‘Good evening. Will you look at 
my horse for a moment; he has cast 
a shoe from his right forefoot? I 
think that you can help him.” 

The smith let his hammer fall, 
wiped his damp brow with his grimy 
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hand, and 


approached the horse. 
The foot was examined and the shoe 
replaced. 

As the man worked Reutlingen 
held his steed by the bridle and tried 
to calm his impatience. While thus 
engaged he noticed a hunter in livery 
who was engaged in a lively conversa- 
tion with the smith. 

‘‘Are you a servant of Herr von 
Trebenow, my friend ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Yes, sir, and have been for many 
years. Do you know my master?” 

‘‘T was encamped here for a short 
time. How is your master?’’ 

‘‘ Very well, sir, I thank you. He 
is in Warschau now and is seldom at 
home. The and 
since our young mistress has been en- 
gaged they seldom leave the house ?’”’ 

‘To whom is your 


ladies are alone, 


young lady 
asked Reutlingen. 
Count 


engaged ?”’ 
ro 
Neuserbnitz.’’ 
“What! But you speak of but two 
ladies; is the young Frau von Reut- 
lingen no longer here ?”’ 


von Langenrode of 


‘‘ No, sir; she has been gone a long 
time, almost a year.”’ 

‘Impossible; you must be mis- 
taken, my friend.’’ 

‘*Certainly I am not; 


ladies every day. 


I see the 
Last autumn—It 
was soon after the battle of Torgau, I 
believe—her husband came and found 
her; he is a Prussian captain of 
dragoons; I don’t know 
isn’t often seen. 


him; he 
Soon after he left 
the young lady went away and has 
never come back. 

‘* But that certainly can 't be true.”’ 

‘* Believe me, sir, it is true.’’ 

‘But an officer in the Prussian 
cuirassiers saw Frau von Reutlingen 
here last winter and spoke to her.”’ 


‘*He 


must have been mistaken 
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for she was not here; besides there 
has been no cuirassier officer here 
within the last year.’’ 

‘Where is she then, can you tell 
me?’’ 


‘* No, and my mistress can’t either. 
The ladies often speak of her and 
regret that they have no news from 
her. I think beyond a doubt she has 
gone to her husband, the captain.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, undoubtedly.”’ 

The brown horse was ready again. 
Reutlingen rewarded the smith for 
his work and the hunter for his news 
and rode away into the dusk. Suf- 
fering and anxiety burned in his 
heart and he realized only too truly 


WILD REUTLINGEN. 


how passionately he longed to see her 
again. He had felt that she was so 
near him, and now she seemed at an 
infinite distance again. Where had 
she gone; what had become of her? 

‘* But she still belongs to me—even 
if ske did love him he is dead now 
and his love with him. She shall 
atone for all she has done to me. 
When this war is over I will find her 
even though I go through hell itself 
to do it.’’ 

So he muttered to himself as he 
rode like the wind over hill and dale. 

Soon the camp fires of the Kleist 
hussars shone before him; it was 
night and he was back at his post. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE GRANITE STATE. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


When Summer’s royal robe of evergreen 

Upon New Hampshire’s hills mine eyes have seen, 
When all her vales with Flora’s colors vie, 

And morning’s gold fills all the eastern sky, 

How proud am I to own my chosen home, 

Here gladly bide, nor longer wish to roam. 

My tower of strength, Mount Washington, afar; 


My mirror, yonder lake; my light, the evening star: 


THE PARTRIDGE. 
By H. H. Hanson. 


Far in the depths of the hemlock forest ; 
Deep where the purple orchid blooms ; 
Guarding her nest is the cunning partridge, 
Hid by the wood-fern’s nodding plumes. 
Patient she sits ‘neath the tangled grasses ; 

Fanned by the gentle winds of May, 
While from his log her proud mate signals, 
All through the balmy, gladsome day. 

Bird of the wood, untamed, unhindered, 


Wild as the winds that o’er thee blow; 


Happy thy lot in the hemlock forest, 
Deep where the rarest orchids grow. 
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ONTINUEI 


[Ilustrated fror 


sraphis by 
Fokn 


RAYTON’S plan- 

tation is one of 
the localities 
that will per- 
haps be remem- 
bered the 
Union volun- 
teers who have 
the 
war, better than any other; for it was 


by 





r\ ived 


su 


close by the general headquarters on 





( 


Henry P. Moore, 


Linehan. 

Hilton Head, and for a long time 
(after the taking of Port Royal) was 
the of the 
First Massachusetts cavalry, three of 


station a battalion of 
whom figure in the picture of the 
Drayton mansion. 

No plantation on the island had 
more comfortable or substantial negro 
quarters, the houses as a rule being 
in good condition. ‘‘ Auntie’s home” 


is a good illustration of their charac- 
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ter, and the group seated before the 
door is a fair representation of the 
well-fed, contented contrabands who 
had flocked into Port Royal from the 
mainland after its capture. 


The magnificent live oak tree, with 
its trailing moss, one of the features 
of a southern forest, is also a delight- 
ful reminder of the 


most attractive 


The Mansior unds 


features of an almost tropical land- 
scape. 

It was not often the case that the 
colored gentry had the entire field to 
itself; for as a rule when the artist 
was using his camera, some of the 
white brothers would obtrude them- 
selves, with or without leave. But 
for once, the Ethiopians were masters 
of the situation, especially in 
view, for they ‘‘ hold the fort,’’ 


this 
and a 
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happy, contented 
are. 


looking lot they 
the contrabands’ 
‘happy days,’’ for Uncle Sam was a 
liberal provider, and little to do, and 
plenty to eat was the rule among 
them a 


These were 


Port Royal in 1862. 
The mansion of ex-Governor Sea- 
brook, on Edisto Island, was one of 


the most attractive looking residences 


f Ex-Goverr 


r Seabrook. 


on the coast of South Carolina. This 
was the headquarters of Colonel Fel- 
lows of the Third in April, 1861. He 
was at that time acting as post com- 
mander. The sloop of war, Pocahon- 
fas, was stationed in the bay near 
by, and the band was quartered in 
the Hopkinson house but a short dis- 
tance away; and their sojourn here 
was the happiest in the war expe- 
rience of the volunteers of the Third. 
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The home of the departed aristo- 
crats was surrounded by beautiful 
grounds, artificial ponds and islands, 
conservatories, shade trees, and flower 
gardens ad /ibitum, and sloped gently 
to the edge of the bay. <A broad ave- 
nue led directly inward from the main 
entrance, and a dock on the opposite 
side ran down to deep water, enabling 
steamboats to make a landing. 

Some of the pleasantest remem- 
brances of the war, so far as the sur- 
vivors of the Third are concerned, are 
connected with this spot; for here, or 
about here on the island, the regiment 
was stationed through the months of 
April and May, 1862. On pleasant 


evenings, the officers of the Pocahon- 
‘as came ashore to visit the post com- 
mander, and while the blue jackets of 
the boats’ crews were fraternizing out- 
side, their superior officers inside were 
quoting the delightful adventures of 
the governors of North and South 
Carolina, and telling what they said 
to one another. Over and around all 
was a blue sky, and a genial atmos- 
phere. The air was full of the aroma 
of flower and shrub, while the ‘band 
discoursed the airs so well appre- 
ciated in Auld Lang Syne, ‘‘ Ever 
of Thee,” “Oft in the Stilly Night,” 
“Come Where My Love Lies Dream- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ The Mocking Bird,’’ ‘‘ De- 





A broad avenue led directly inward 
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parted Days,’’ varied by g polka or 
reel, which made the gontrabands 
wild; all ages and all sexes finding 
vent for their feelings, by using their 
heels in the liveliest of plantation 
break-downs, to the infinite delight 
of officers and men. 

No vision of the future then 
troubled the boys. No one thought 


the first colonel of the Third, and 
one of the best looking officers, when 
mounted, in the service. He left the 
third of May, 1862, to take command 
of the Ninth. He is still living at 
his home in Sandwich, N. H.  Bet- 
ter regimental commanders than he 
were rare in those days; for he was 
well up in the tactics, and blessed 





"A dock ran down to deep water 


of James Island, where by the middle 
of the month following they were for 
the first time called into action, losing 
in killed and wounded more than 
one fifth of the number engaged, or 
of Morris Island, or the long siege of 
Wagner, and the closing campaigns 
of the war, before Richmond. 

A conspicuous figure represented 
at the head of the ‘‘ broad avenue”’ 
is that of Colonel Enoch Q. Fellows, 


The home of the departed aristocrats." 


with a voice once heard, never for- 
gotten. 

On his left is the form of Major 
Moulton, regimental surgeon. The 
views of the grounds surrounding the 
Seabrook mansion, attractive as they 
seem, give but a faint impression of 
their beauty. Everything at that 
time was in full bloom, and to-day, 
thirty-three years later, the perfume 
of flowers unconsciously awakens 
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memories of the spot, which would 
otherwise have been almost forgotten. 
Edisto Island was well supplied with 
substantial mansions throughout, all 
of which were completely deserted 
by their white occupants at the ap- 
proach of the hated Yankee. Their 
places were at once taken by their 
former slaves, who made free with 
the valuable books, and other articles, 
whose value to the owners was price- 
less. It was not an uncommon sight, 
when the Third arrived, to find many 
of the negro cabins well supplied with 
the plunder; for on the arrival of the 
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six hundred letters, written between 
1725 and October, 1861, by three 
or four generations of students in 
Princeton College. The writer is 
not ashamed to acknowledge that 
when first witnessed, the scene was 
an occasion of sadness, for here were 
the loving epistles between fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, and other 
relatives, covering a period of nearly 
a hundred and fifty years, exposed to 
the elements as if they were but so 
many pieces of waste paper. All that 
were whole, he picked up, arranged, 
and placed in his knapsack hoping 





The Hopkinso 


troops, the mansions were vacated 
fortheir use. It was a sad sight, and 
a feature of the war the people of the 
North were not accustomed to, to wit- 
ness this destruction of household 
gods. 

A series of letters written by John 
Drayton of South Carolina in 1785, 
now being published in the Sunday 
edition of a Boston daily, brings to 
mind forcibly this fact, for among the 
books, pamphlets, and papers strewn 
around the lawn and grounds at- 
tached to the residence of Rev. Wil- 
liam States Lee, in the interior of 
the island, were between five and 





at some future time, when “this cruel 
war was over,” to return them to their 
rightful owner. For this purpose, they 
were carefully guarded, but unfortu- 
nately, his residence was destroyed 
by fire shortly after the war, and 
the priceless letters, with his books 
and other property, destroyed, prov- 
ing the truth of the old Scotch prov- 
erb, ‘‘ The best laid schemes 

gang aft agley.’’ 

The library in this residence was 
one of the best it was the privilege 
of the writer to see up to that time, 
being filled with nearly all of the 
standard works ancient and modern, 
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and printed in various languages. It 
is needless to say that its destruction 
was a good illustration of the havoc 
of war, and of the needless flight of 
the occupants of the mansion; for as 
thousands can testify, acts of violence 
towards those of the people who re- 
mained within the Union lines were 
extremely rare. This is a fact cred- 
itable to the soldiers on both sides, 
and is something for Americans to be 
proud of; for in this respect, our Civil 
War differs from all others. 


in its reduction was the Forty-eighth 
New York. No better regiment 
served in the department of the South. 
and the reader can form an opinion of 
its leaders, by a glance at the field, 
staff, and line officers of the regiment 
as represented in the picture, which 
was taken within the walls of the 
fort thirty-three years ago. 

Rev. D. C. Knowles was one of 
the company commanders, and it 
would be of interest to know if his 
form is amongst those represented. 





Field, Staff, and Line Officers 


During the months mentioned, 
while the boys of the Third were 
enjoying themselves on Edisto Island 
amidst a profusion of fruit and flow- 
ers, day after day came to their ears 
the booming of guns from the south, 
so regularly that it became almost a 
matter of course to hear it, the first 
thing in the morning, and the last 
thing at night. It was Gilmore thun- 
dering away at Fort Pulaski, which 
was destined to fall two years before 
the city for whose protection it was 
built. A regiment which aided largely 


Forty-eighth New York Vols 


An idea can be formed of the size 
of the fortress, and ofthe strength of a 
regiment in war times, from the view 
of the Forty-eighth on dress parade 
within its walls. A full regiment in 
1862 usually numbered ten hundred 
and forty, rank and file; for this was 
before the Forty-eighth had faced the 
enemy on the battle field, conse- 
quently its ranks were full. 

Like all regiments organized in 
1861, the Forty-eighth was in posses- 
sion of a first class band and drum 
corps, neither of which was neglec- 
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ted by Mr. Moore when using his 
camera, as can be seen from the illus- 
tration of the regiment, representing 
the organization by companies, with 
‘*Old Glory *’ well to the front. 

An estimate of Gilmore's task in 
reducing the fort can be formed by 
looking at the pictures of what might 
be well termed Confederate ‘* Bull 
Dogs,’’ from whose mouths for two 
long months belched forth shot and 
shell in the vain attempt to save it 
from capture. Nothing can be said 
as to the identity of the officers and 


we 


(tou Oe 


J 
“a 


soldiers, whose figures are represented 
standing around the guns. It is 
probable that they belonged either to 
the Forty-eighth New York, or the 
Third Rhode Island, as the latter 
organization took a hand also in the 
reduction of the fort. One thing is 
noticeable in connection with the men, 
and that is their youthful appearance, 
some of them being, seemingly, but 
mere boys. 

The Martello tower, which the 
artist did not neglect, was a structure 
familiar to the eyes of the soldiers 
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stationed along the coast of Carolina 
and Georgia during the war. It 
always seemed to the writer to belong 


rightfully to another country and 














Capt. William J. Carlton. 


another race, and seemed out of place 
altogether in prosaic America. 
Serving in the Forty-eighth with 
Captain D. C. Knowles was a New 
Hampshire boy, Captain William J. 
Carlton, who is a native of Cheshire 


county, but from boyhood a resident 
of New York. He was a member of 
the ‘‘ student company '’’ mentioned 
previously. This company earned a 
fine record during its four years’ ser- 
vice, and was second to none in a 
regiment that could always be de- 
pended on in an emergency. The 
Forty-eighth was with our Seventh 
at Wagner, and great as the loss of 
the Seventh was in that fated charge, 
where it lost its heroic colonel, it was 
exceeded by that of the Forty-eighth, 
which suffered terribly. 

The character of the charge on 
Wagner so often mentioned, can be 
inferred from the fact that the then 
small village of Fisherville, now Pen- 
acook, alone had eight of its volun- 
teers killed, or died of wounds in that 
action, viz., Ebenezer Daggett, Alex- 
ander S. Stevens, John Clancy, Rich- 
ard Nolan, Lorenzo F. Connor, Free- 
man Ferrin, L. G. Raymond, and 
Joseph C. Morrill. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A DAWN 


PICTURE. 


By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


There is no faintest stir of light upon 
Yon huddled lowlands banked in dim array, 
But in an hour the east, inert and gray, 
Will move with cloud processions and, anon, 


Surge up with all the colors of the dawn; 


And that red, streaming glint, whose beacon ray 
All night has sentinelled the sleeping bay, 
Will toss and glimmer till the stars grow wan. 


A fleet of tiny craft outbraves the deep, 


Winging its seaway o’er the harbor bar; 


And now and then the winds, returning, blow 


A fisher’s song, while from their hillside sleep 


The early risen echoes, near and far, 


Swing to the sailors’ hearty Yo heave ho! 
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OHN DA N- 
FORTH, the 
architect of his 


| 


=) 


own fortune 
and the builder 
of the most at- 
tractive sports- 





men’s camp in 
New England, 
was not always as constructive in 
his nature as his latterday labors 
evidence; and in his boyhood he 
was moved by a destructive spirit 
even, as for instance when he ran 
away from school in order to be- 
come an Indian fighter on the plains. 
At that time Danforth’s father was a 
tanner in Bristol—the home of the 
tanner who became governor, by the 
way—and the lad had been put to 
school at the historic New Hampton 
institution. Scholastic restraints 
were irksome, however, and the lad 
set out to satisfy his longing ‘“to take 
a few scalps,’’ as he phrases it him- 
self. 

Scalp-taking was not a_ conspic- 
uous success and John Danforth came 
back to his father’s house with no 
gory trophies, but with a wide expe- 
rience. The lads of the village were 
inclined to jeer at the chop-fallen 
young plainsman and the spur of rid- 
icule drove him to quit his home 
again. ‘This time he sought the for- 
est instead of the plains and betook 
himself to the wilderness of Northern 
Maine where he decided, ‘* from pure 
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Hf. Moses. 


love of the woods,’’ he says, to make 
a place for himself. With no thought 
of proprietorial rights Danforth 
‘squatted ’’ on the shores of Parma- 
chenee lake, a lovely sheet of water in 
the north-west part of Oxford county, 
Maine, but little south of the Canada 
line, and in the heart of an almost 
unbroken wilderness. Here he built 
a camp, supposing the land to be 
public property—a supposition sanc- 
tioned by usage. Ordinarily a hun- 
ter coming into the country as Dan- 
forth did twenty-five years ago would 
not have been disturbed in his opera- 
tions, and Danforth doubtless would 
have found none to molest him nor 
make him afraid if he had confined 
himself to hunting. But when he 
began to act as guide he provoked 
the enmity of a man who owned a 
sportsmen’s camp on the Magalloway 
waters and who had secured certain 
concessions from the proprietors of 
the territory in return for his services 
as fire warden. In this fellow’s sight 
Danforth was a rank outsider—as, no 
doubt, in a strictly legal sense, he 
was—and he determined to rid the 
community of his presence. Secur- 
ing froma lawyer in Bethel the nec 
essary documents of ouster he served 
them upon Danforth and emphasized 
the formal legal phraseology with 
harsh language of his own devising. 
Danforth stood not upon the order of 
his going but went at once—to con- 
sult a lawyer himself. He learned 
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that he was legally helpless, that he 
not only had no right to build a camp 
where he had, but that he must be 
very careful not to go upon the land 
bordering on the lake. He could 
fish, as in state waters, a certain dis- 
tance from the shore, and he could 
traverse the navigable streams, in 
short, he had plenty of aquatic privi- 
leges, had them to burn, so to speak 
—but he was a minus quantity on 
land. 

Danforth was in a quandary. He 
could net go back to Bristol; the 
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and he set them both in operation. 
The terms of the obnoxious injunc- 
tion were seared into his brain, and 
he well knew what he must unde: 
take to circumvent them. He was 
letermined to fish in Parmachenee, 
and to open a sportsmen’s camp ther 
despite all the legal documents ever 
drawn in Oxford county, and he 
planned what was undoubtedly the 
most unique structure ever put to 
gether—the first Camp Caribou—a 
house buil. upon a raft so that he 
could anchor anywhere on the lake 





jeers of his companions would be 
harder than the writ of ejectment. 
3ut he could go on; and he did. 
Crossing the lake he ascended the 
northern tributary into the next 
township and there set himself at 
work to outwit the lawyers and inci- 
dentally to outdo the bumptious pro- 
cess-server in the rival camp below. 
The outlook was far from reassuring. 
Danforth had nothing, beyond a few 
weapons and a little ammunition. 
But, better than tools, money, or 
equipment, he had a stout heart and 
a fertile mind, a telling combination, 





outside the ‘‘ dead line,’’ and _ still 
enjoy all the comforts of home. 
House building in the woods thirty 
miles from the nearest base of sup- 
plies, and in midwinter at that, is not 
an easy undertaking. At any rate 
Danforth found it was not, but he 
began work as if house building was 
his trade, when as a matter of fact he 
had no experience in anything ex- 
cept scalp-taking and writs of ouster. 
Away over the hills lay the village of 
Pittsburg, Danforth’s nearest trading 
point, and thither Danforth betook 
himself, and struck with the village 
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storekeeper one of the most wonder- 
ful bargains on record. With a con- 
fidence only equalled by Danforth’s 
abundant courage the trader agreed 
to furnish supplies while Danforth 
was building his camp, to issue goods 
from the store upon Danforth’s order, 
and to give credit for the whole until 
the next fall, more than a year dis- 
tant. The way was now smoothed 
for the undertaking, and Danforth 
engaged men to “pack” his supplies 
to him during the winter, paying them 
in orders upon the store at Pittsburg. 
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forest, and from the forest John Dan- 
forth took it. 
Considered only as a piece of car- 


pentry the house he built is a wonder. 
It has stood for more than twenty 
years in the most severe climate 
which the vagaries of New England 
weather can produce, and is to-day 
good for another quarter century, at 
least. It is framed of small round 
timbers, and covered with long 
shingles shaved by hand and laid ten 
inches to the weather. The floor is of 
puncheons, and the interior partitions 





Camp Caribou. 


These preliminaries completed, the 
actual work of construction was soon 
under way. Danforth had no idle 
moments during that winter twenty- 
five years ago, Iam sure. His near- 
est base of supplies, I said, was at 
Pittsburg, thirty miles away; but 
that is true only in a limited sense. 
His tools, his nails, the little iron- 
work in the building, the glass and 
nails, and the few tools which Dan- 
forth could afford to buy, together 
with his food-supplies were “ packed” 
over the mountains from the village— 
but all the rest was growing in the 


are of the same character as the roof 
and walls, long shingling—a con- 
struction which is very light yet 
amply strong. The windows and 
doors were wholly made by Danforth, 
and for this work he was compelled 
to make his own tools, using flat files 
for the purpose. Better bits of fram- 
ing one could not wish to see, and 
as for the window sash when com- 
pared with the ‘‘boughten’’ article 
which Danforth in the days of his 
prosperity used in the construction of 
the other buildings of the camp, the 
home-made is far superior. The 
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only nails in the building are those 
used in the shingles, and the frame is 
fastened together with wooden pins, 
the whittling of which kept Danforth 
from becoming enxnuyé during the 
long winter evenings. 

The transformation of all this raw 
material called for herculean labors, 
and Danforth admits that by the time 
a fellow had cut down a tree, and 
had hewed it square and had whip- 
sawed it into boards and had bunched 
them so that they wouldn’t warp, 
and had stacked them behind the 
fire to season, and had planed them 
down, and framed them, and had 
put them together for a door ‘‘ he 
would think it was time for some 
beans.’ The supply of beans was 
evidently ample, for when the ice 
went out in the spring Danforth and 
his novel craft were ready to go out 
with it, and they floated down the 
stream and sought anchorage in the 
choicest spot in all the Parmachenee 
fishing ground and well outside the 
‘‘ dead line.’’ When the first sports- 
man of the season appeared in the 
Magalloway basin that spring Dan- 
forth was on hand to meet him and to 
offer him the hospitalities of his 
unique establishment. The idea of a 
floating camp was a taking one and 
Danforth’s bunks were soon filled 
with eager hunters and fishermen 
who found in the novel situation a 
charm from which the added spice of 
danger afforded by the ‘‘ dead line’’ 
detracted nothing. Danforth now 
came again in contact with the process 
server, but as he knew his rights he 
maintained them, though in bidding 
for patronage he strove to be abso- 
lutely fair to his rival. ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ 
he would say to the sportsmen. 
“There is another camp up there and 


I guess it’sallright. But I’m going 
up to my camp, not to the other one. 
If you want to go with me come 


along.’’ They generally came. 
That first summer was a never-to- 
be-forgotten one. Game and _ fish 


were plenty and life on an ocean 
wave was delightful. That summer 
the camp was christened. One of the 
sportsmen shot a caribou and in 
honor of the event named the estab- 
lishment Camp Caribou. The rude 
letters of withes which were then 
nailed up over the door still remain 
in the place of honor. 

One morning the occupants of 
Camp Caribou awoke to find them- 
selves broken from their moorings by 
a storm which had sprung up in the 
night. They were far from their 
anchorage and were drifting inside 
the ‘* dead line ” with €ach gust where 
the process server was plying back 
and forth in a boat waiting for wind 
and wave to bring John Danforth 
again within the jurisdiction of his 
Bethel lawyer. But he waited in 
vain. The guests of Camp Caribou 
were not of the kind to float calmly 
into the meshes of the law and they 
all turned to with a will and struggled 
to keep the craft off shore and to 
warp back to her anchorage. After 
several hours of hard work they suc- 
ceeded, and the process server went 
back to Sunday Pond without the 
opportunity of exercising his little 
brief authority. 

With the autumn came the harvest. 
The owners of the township where 
-armachenee is located paid their 
property a visit and Danforth’s cabin 
naturally attracted their attention. 
On being told the history of the craft 
the owners promptly disavowed the 
action of the process server and repu- 
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document of the Bethel 
They told Danforth to locate 
anywhere in the town he saw fit, but 


diated the 
lawyer. 


Danforth had learned the value of 
| legal documents during the past year 


and asked for a ninety-nine years’ 
right to an island in the lake which 
promptly Camp 
and 


was granted and 


Caribou was propelled ashore 
mounted upon a permanent founda- 
The trials of John Danforth 
but his had 


He settled his account 


' tion. 


were ended ; labors 
: hardly begun. 
with the confiding trader at Pittsburg 
and began to plan for a larger estab- 
lishment. 

Camp Caribou was built by degrees. 
‘““When I got 
Danforth, *‘I would put on a piece. 


SB Sie ilo 


five dollars,’’ says 





When I got twenty-five dollars the 
He built 
many pieces before he 


piece would be bigger.”’ 


on a good 


NEAT catenin 


stopped, and when the Parmachenee 
club was formed and took possession 
of Camp Caribou the floating cabin 
had grown to a hamlet and in the 
back woods were a dozen log camps 
for the accommodation of those 
hunters who found life on the island 
: too luxurious for what they thought 
‘* roughing it ’’ demanded. 

In every move to enlarge his facil- 
ities John Danforth himself took the 
brunt of the He stood at 
the corner of every camp in the back 


caterer wen 


burden. 


woods and lifted on the logs as they 


went into place. He shaved shingles 








for the houses on the island, he boated 
stone for the huge chimney and fire- 
place, he made doors and windows 
almost by the dozen, and at the same 
time found opportunity to act as guide, 
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to keep the run of two or three hundred 
traps set in the back woods, to serve 
as forest fire warden, and to do many 
an odd job for the lumber company 
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which succeeded to the ownership of 


the township. There must have 
been many a time when he was 
‘‘ready for beans.’’ And in addi- 


tion to all this he found time to go 
a-courting and to marry. 

His wife was indeed a help-meet for 
him, and Camp Caribou would not 
now be half the place it is were it 
not for its kindly chatelaine. They 
have one child, a bright boy, who 
in energy bids fair to outdo his father. 

Soon after Camp Caribou was lo- 
cated on the island a young man cast 
in his fortunes with Danforth who 
connected with the estab- 
This man, Mr. 
Rogers, is now assistant man- 


has been 
lishment ever since. 
EB. Be 
ager of the Parmachenee club and 
has been Danforth’s chief reliance 
during the nearly twenty years that 
they have been together. ‘* Rogers,’’ 
says John Danforth, ‘‘ knows more 
about me than I know about myself. 
He has been with me on many a trip 
and we have sat together beside many 
a camp fire in the woods. The only 
thing I have against him is that I 
have to do the smoking for the both 
of us.” 

the outset Caribou 
catered only to the genuine sports- 


From Camp 
man. ‘‘I’ve seen lots of the other 
kind,’’ says John Danforth, ‘* but I 
never had any use for ‘em.’’ And 
with perpetuating true 
sportsmanship Danforth formed the 
Parmachenee club. 


a view of 


This is an asso- 
ciation of wealthy gentlemen whom 
Danforth had entertained year after 
year and to whom he sold Camp Car- 
ibou five years ago with all the rights 
had 
forests and streams. 


he acquired in the adjacent 
The Parmache- 
nee club, I venture to say, has now 


the best equipment of any sportsmen’s 














in America. The ornate ‘‘ lodges’ 
of the Adirondack preserves are more 
luxurious, I know, than Camp Car- 
ibou even at its best; but nowhere is 
there so much of the genuine spirit of 
the wilderness, nowhere is there a 
more balmy smell of the woods, and 
nowhere outside of Parmachenee is 
there a John Danforth. The club 
now has in preserve not only Parma- 
chenee lake and the township con- 
taining it but also two other town 
ships. It owns the steamboat line 
which covers the first stage of the 
journey from the last haunt of men 
into the Parmachenee wilderness and 
manages the ‘‘Camp in the Mead- 
ows,’’ a semi-public house at the end 
of the steamboat route. Its control 
of the thirty miles of river between 
the Magalloway settlement and the 
lake is well-nigh absolute and it is 
thus able to maintain its desirable 
little difficulty. 
There is, however, nothing arrogant 


privileges with 
in the club’s exclusiveness and Camp 


Caribou shelters each season as many 
guests as it does club members. To 
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association in New England—perhaps 


enjoy the hospitality of the camp is a 
rare pleasure. 

In his function as manager of the 
club John Danforth 
almost feudal power over a barony of 


exercises an 


considerable area. He is United 
States general _ traffic 
manager for the steamboat line, the 
landlord of the ‘‘ Camp in the Mead- 
ows,’’ the steward of the club-house 


postmaster, 


at the lake, the head farmer, the 
superintendent of the fish hatchery, 
the head guide, the surgeon, the pay- 
master, the purveyor, and the law- 
maker of the whole country. To 
work for John Danforth is one of the 
chiefest distinctions that can come to 
a man in the Parmachenee country 
and I am inclined to believe that to 
know him well is a liberal education. 
When I think of what he has done 
and how he has done it, of what he 
has faced and what he has overcome 
there seem to me no words equal to 
my wonder and my admiration. John 
Danforth and Camp Caribou will 
always mean to me the greatest 
combination of energy I have ever 
found. 


IN SEPTEMBER. 


By Emilie Reade. 


Yon grand and towering purple-crested cliff 
Stands boldly forth to meet the coming day ; 

To catch the sun’s first gleams, and wonder if 
The God who made them can be far away. 


Should weary mountain climbers stop and rest 
To feast their eyes on beauties thus displayed ; 
A kindly cloud will fall upon her breast 
And shield her like a modest village maid. 


But left alone with nature and with God, 
Decked in the.dewy diamonds of the night, 
And garlanded with wreaths of golden-rod :— 


She stands, a dream of beauty and delight. 
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Conducted by red Gowing, State Superintendent of Public /nstruction. 


CAN SCHOOL CHILDREN BE HEALTHY?! 


There is certainly no subject of 
greater importance than the health of 
our children, the men and women of 
the future. All our successes and re- 
verses in the work of education of 
those under our care are intimately 
connected with the health of each in- 
dividual child. Of the many influ- 
ences that play a role in securing 
health to the rising generation, none 
can be greater than the hygienic con- 
ditions of the school-room, in which 
children spend so much of their time 
during the period of their develop- 
ment. Yet how little attention is 
really paid tothis matter. How little 
is really done by those in authority 
toward securing those hygienic con- 
ditions that would insure the best 
development. We hear many indi- 
viduals enthusiastically expatiate 
upon ideal aims and ideal methods in 
education, all agreeing that of our 
children we must make ideal citizens 
—the perfected individual being the 
goal of all educational methods and 
the burden of every pedagogical creed. 


Yet we find some of these same indi- 
viduals, clothed as they are with au- 
thority, utterly ignoring the fact that 
in the very schools over which they 
exercise control, they are harboring in- 
fluences that make against rather than 
for, the child’shighest well-being—his 
health. They do not care to explain 
how the mind of the ideal citizen is to 
abide in a depleted, ill-nourished, half- 
developed body, or how you can per- 
form the impossible feat of perfecting 
an individual morally and mentally 
without perfecting him physically. 
We must remember that we are not to 
deal with the child merely as an indi- 
vidual, but rather as an episode in the 
development of the future adult. 
True, the child is a biologic totality, 
but we must emphasize the fact that 
the one comprehensive aim of educa- 
tion is to so control the environment 
of the child as to produce the most 
perfect possible adult. 

We must, however, first of all, 
remember that children are not little 
men and women—they are children. 


1 Editorial in Child-Study Monthly, June, 1895, Prof. William O. Krohn, University of Illinois, editor. 
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Dr. Christopher admirably states the 
‘“The child 
unstable human being, con- 


matter when he says: 
is an 
stantly changing; now developing 
this organ or system with great rapid- 
ity, and now that; at one time pro- 
with heart 
power, and at another with relatively 


weak heart power; now having kid- 


vided relatively great 


neys incompetent to do the work 
thrown upon them by the rapid and 
undue development of other portions 
of the organism, and consequently 
leading to the occurrence of morbid 
conditions, and later provided with 
kidneys capable of far greater strain 
than they are liable to be subjected to 
for a long time. If the various or- 
gans and systems of the child were 
developed exactly as needed by the 
remainder of the organism, and in 
consequence the functions of each 
were nicely adjusted to the needs of 
the organism as a whole, all would be 
well. But this ideal condition is not 
often seen, and possibly never exists. 
On the contrary, it is common to note 
the development of parts by jumps, 
with a necessary maladjustment of 
organs and a clashing of functions. 
The clashing of functions may be so 
slight as to lead only to temporary 
disturbances of no great importance, 
but it may be so severe as permanent- 
ly to disable some parts.’’ 

We are all aware that nature im- 
pels the child to free and ceaseless 
activity ; but in our schools we re- 
quire him to sit still; the child needs 
sunlight, but the school-room is fre- 
quently dark. It is recognized by all 
who have studied the subject that the 
first steps in reading and writing 
require for the child as much light as 
is required by the adult in using the 


microscope. With reference to the 
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seats, Dr. G. Stanley Hall remarks 
with his characteristic pertinence that 
‘“The seat in which so much time is 
spent does much to determine the 
attitude during the most critical years 


of growth. It should be fitted to 
each child like a suit of clothes, and 
school 
assigns seats more often by rank or 
age than by size, prefers ease in get- 


at least semi-annually; the 


ting in and out to physiological fit, 
while the form of the seat often favors 
a ‘collapse attitude’ by which chest 
and stomach are compressed rather 
than expanded, instead of developing 
a healthy attitude of sitting. 
consideration 


If due 
the 
principles of hygiene, 


were given to 
fundamental 
we would not find loss of weight on 
entering school, the diseases of eye, 
ear, spine, stomach, and throat, also 
headaches, so common as they are 
now. One of the most inexcusable 
of the violations of hygienic rules is 
the criminal crowding of our public 
schools. Inthe report of the super- 
tendent of schools of Brooklyn for 
1893, we find the following : 

‘If we take sixty as the largest 
number of pupils that one teacher can 
instruct with any degree of effective- 
ness, and the largest number that 
may occupy an ordinary class-room 
without danger to health, it appears 
that in October last there were 377 
which the conditions of 
effective teaching did not exist 


classes in 
Of these classes 231 had registers 
between 60 and 70; 65 classes had 
registers between 70 and 80; 22 
classes had registers between 80 and 
go; 
go 
between 


18 classes had registers between 


and 100; 2 classes had registers 
100 and 110; 16 classes had 
130; 4 


classes had registers between 130 and 


registers between 120 and 
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140; 2 classes had registers between 
140 and 150; while one class reached 
the enormous total of 158.’ ’’ 

Mr. Penniman in the May Forum 
in speaking of this condition of affairs 
justly says, ‘‘ For one person to teach 
one hundred and fifty children is an 
impossible task, and that the city of 
Brooklyn requires some poor woman 
to attempt it shows an ignorance of 
human power and an indifference to 
human suffering that. would be in- 
credible of the Dark Ages. If the 
parent were offered the alternative of 
having his children go to school in a 
cellar, or of sharing the one hundred 
and fiftieth part of the time of a tired, 
overworked teacher, he might well 
hesitate before he decided. In either 
case it would be better for the child if 


he should remain at home.’’ We all 
know that when classes are over- 
crowded, there are always many 


pupils who learn next to nothing that 
is useful, and who, beside, form hab- 
its of inattention and idleness. Fur- 
thermore, as it has been observed, 
the children in the overcrowded 
schools are of necessity so badly 
taught that it is actually necessary 
for them to go over the sanie year’s 
work more than once, and the serious 
results of this can be seen in the fact 
that with many the school years are 
ended before they reach the higher 
grades. The recent reports of super- 
intendents show an overcrowded con- 
dition of the public schools in Boston, 


Dorchester, Roxbury, Washington, 
D. C., Milwaukee, Baltimore, New 


York, Detroit, Buffalo, and Rich- 
mond, Va., as bad if not worse than 
that found in Brooklyn, as mentioned 
above. 

That crowded schools are promo- 
tive of disease has long been recog- 
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nized. Dr. Chapin in a recent article 
(also in the Forum for May), empha- 
sizes the necessity of such recognition. 
Dr. Chapin finds as a result of his 
careful and painstaking study, apart 
from the vast fund of observation that 
he naturally gained in his connection 
with several large children’s clinics 
in New York city, that the following 
conditions exist: 

First—Many school-rooms are over- 
crowded, making individual classes 
too large, especially in 
grades. 

Second—The ventilation is often 
extremely defective, and the cubic air 
space allowed each pupil is insuffi- 
cient. 

Third—The light is bad in many 
class-rooms, especially in the lower 
grades. In many cities the primary 
schools are situated in the lower or in- 
ferior parts of the ward school build- 
ings, which are frequently closely 
surrounded by high buildings. The 
strain to which the children’s eyes 
are subjected by artificial lights can- 
not fail to weaken them. 

Fourth—Many of the class-rooms 
are not supplied with proper furniture. 
Every child should, obviously, have 
a seat and a desk to himself, regu- 
lated according to his size. Slates 
should be abolished to prevent con- 
tagion and on account of cleanliness. 

Fifth—In many schools there is no 
proper place to hang wraps and 
cloaks. Some school-rooms have 
narrow wardrobes where clothing is 
shut in; in others the outer garments 
are hung directly upon hooks in the 
walls. Damp and dirty outer cloth- 
ing should never be kept in a school- 
room crowded with little children, on 
account of infection with germs of 
disease. 


the lower 
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Dr. William H. Burnham, of Clark 
University, in a recent article formu- 
lates the following negative rules: 

‘* An ordinary stove, with no means 
of ventilation but windows, should 
never be used. Steam radiators and 
the like should never be placed in a 
school-room. When fresh, warm air 
is introduced into a school-room the 
foul air register must not be placed 
above the warm register. Not less 
than thirty cubic feet of air per min- 
ute should be supplied to each pupil. 
The amount of air-space necessary de- 
pends upon the efficiency of the means 
of ventilation. Air that is to be in- 
troduced into a school-room should 
never be heated above 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and a much lower tem- 
perature would be better. The tem- 
perature in a school-room should not 
be allowed to exceed seventy; and, 
in well-ventilated rooms, the tempera- 
ture can be kept lower without dis- 
comfort. A school-room should never 
be cooled below the dew-point by 
opening doors and windows during 
All the 
school-room should be moved. 


air in a 
The 
room should be so arranged that there 
will be no unventilated places, or 
deadpoints, as the call 
them. In the interest of the tax- 
payers, rooms should not be more 
than fourteen feet high. One or two 
good features are not enough in a 
system of heating. All the essential 
points must be considered.”’ 

It is hardly necessary to speak of 
the dangers of impure air. 
teacher and parent certainly knows 
But 
even where actual disease does not 
follow as a result of impure air in the 
school-room, who can calculate the 
immense detriment to study that 


the intermission. 


Germans 


Every 


its ‘‘ disease producing power.”’ 
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ensues? Pure air is a pedagogical 
The child may exist with- 
out fresh air, but the child cannot 
work without fresh air. 
Another matter worthy the thought- 
ful consideration of parents and 


teachers is the hygienic conditions of 


necessity. 


those very common school activities 
of reading and writing. Among the 
main points to be considered in con- 
nection with reading are the size, 
thickness, and shape of the letters. 
Type should be legible at the dis- 
To this 
end the letters must be 1.6 millime- 
ters high. 
to a 


tance of twenty-two inches. 


Smaller type is injurious 
child’s eyes. If the 
greater than 2 millimeters the rapid- 
ity with which the child is able to 
read is lessened. Many school books 
contain letters that are entirely too 
small, especially the atlases and geog- 
raphies. We really believe the vis- 
ion of every child ought to be tested 
with such eye tests as Snellen’s Opti- 
cal Cards. As to the form of the 
individual letters, we must remember 
that in reading we glance along the 
line a little distance above the center 
of the letters. We should remember, 
then, that the upper parts of the let- 
ters are of especial importance. 
Again, the shorter the line the more 
easily it can be read. 


size is 


The distance 
between the several letters, as well as 
the the 
also of prime importance. The page 
should be well leaded, making a good 
Dr. Hermann Cohn, 
author of the excellent work, ‘‘ The 
Hygiene of the Eye,’’ says, ‘‘In the 
future, I would have all school au- 
thorities with measuring rule in hand 
prohibit the reading of all books not 
conforming to the following measure- 
The height of the smallest 


distance between words is 


interlineage. 


ments: 
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‘n’ must be at least .06 inches, the 
least width between the lines must be 
.I inches, the least thickness of the 
‘n’ must be .o1 inches, the shortest 
distance between the letters must be 
.03 inches, the greatest length of the 
text line must be but 4 inches, and 
the number of letters on a line must 
not exceed 60.”’ 

All type should be black and the 
paper untransparent with a yellowish 
or grayish white tint. Our reference 
books, such as atlases and diction- 
aries, are the most poorly printed of 
any of our school-books. School- 
books are, however, better printed on 
better paper in the United States than 
anywhere else in the world. This 
does not mean, however, that there 
is no room for further improvement. 

With reference to writing, it should 
be said, the vertical script has many 
advantages over the usual script slant- 
ing to the right. The vertical script 
movement is rapidly spreading over 
the country. 

Let us as parents and teachers seek 
to remedy as rapidly as possible the 
unhygienic and unsanitary conditions 
of those school-rooms in which we 
have special interest, 7. ¢., the schools 
which our children attend or in which 
we attempt toteach. Let us remember 
that everything about the building 
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should contribute to the health and 
growth of childhood. The state as 
well as the parent owes it to the child 
to bring his mind and body to the 
fullest maturity of which they are 
capable. The whole matter is tersely 
summed up by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
whose great heart has ever beat in 
sympathetic unison with that of the 
humblest child. ‘‘A ton of knowl- 
edge bought at the cost of an ounce 
of health, which is the most ancient 
and precious form of wealth and 
worth, costs more than its value. 
Better the old knightly contempt of 
pen and book-work as the knack of 
craven, thin-blooded clerks, better 
idyllic ignorance of even the inven- 
tion of Cadmus, if the worst that the 
modern school now causes must be 
taken in order to get the best it has 
to give. Sooner or later everything 
pertaining to education, from the site 
of the buildings to the contents of 
every text-book, and the methods of 
each branch of study must be scru- 
tinized with all the care and detail at 
the command of scientific pedagogy, 
and judged from the standpoint of 
health. What shall a child give in 
exchange for his health, or what shall 
it profit a child if he gain the whole 
world of knowledge and lose his own 
health ?’’ 





CHARLES PARKER. 


Charles Parker, born in Lisbon, May 21, 1826, died in that town August 25. 


He was educated in the town schools, at Newbury seminary, and at Phillips acad- 
emy, Danville, Vt. In 1851 he formed with James R. Young a partnership which 
continued until Mr. Young’s death in 1884. They were at first engaged in the 
mercantile and manufactuing business at Lyman, but in 1856 extended the scope 
of their operations to Lisbon. After Mr. Young’s death the Parker & Young 
Manufacturing Company was formed with Mr. Parker as its treasurer and general 
manager. He had represented both Lyman and Lisbon in the legislature and was 
one of the first directors of the Lisbon bank. Of unflagging energy, determined 
and resolute, the town of Lisbon owes to him more than to any other one man her 
growth and present prosperity. He is survived by a wife, two daughters and a son. 


JEROME C. BUTLER. 


Col. Jerome Camillas Butler of Portsmouth died at his summer home on Wallis 
Sands, Rye, August 23. He was born at St. Johnsbury, Vt., May 3, 1832, and 
attended the public schools there. In 1864 he and his wife removed to Ports- 
mouth where for a year he worked as a book-keeper. He then went into the 
grocery business for himself and in 1868 took in John Laighton as a partner. 
This relation was dissolved in 1882 by the retirement of Mr. Butler. Since that 
time he had been engaged in the real estate and insurance business. He is sur- 
vived by a wife, son, and daughter. 


CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


Hon. Charles H. Campbell was born in Amherst April 24, 1827. At sixteen he 
began teaching and followed this occupation, together with farming and dealing in 
cattle, until 1866 when he removed to Nashua. He there engaged in the real 
estate business in which he was widely successful. He represented both Amherst 
and Nashua in the legislature and was a state senator and president of that body 
in 1872. He also held other offices and was always a steadfast Republican. At 
the time of his death he was president of the Lowell, Lawrence & Haverhill street 
railway. He died at Nashua August 22. 


ISAAC E. PEARL. 


Isaac E. Pearl, a native of Farmington, died in that town, August 22, after a 
brave struggle against death. He graduated from Dartmouth in the class of 1882 
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and was admitted to the Suffolk county bar in 1885. He practised his profession 
at Haverhill, Mass., Boston, and Rochester, and was generally recognized as a 
keen and able lawyer. He also took a great interest in educational matters. 
He was 38 years of age. 


Cc. W. GLIDDEN. 


C. W. Glidden was born in Durham 60 years ago and died at Lynn September 
}. He had been engaged in the shoe business in that city for over 30 years and 
at the time of his death was superintendent of the McKay & Bigelow Heeling 
Machine Company of Boston. He was a well-known and highly successful inven- 
tor of machines to be used in the shoe business. 


C. G. McALPINE. 


Christopher G. McAlpine was born in Concord in 1819 and died at Henniker 
September 2. He had been extensively engaged in the lumber business and was 
one of the first to breed blooded cattle. In 1869 and 1870 he represented War- 
ner in the legislature and was a member of the Merrimack county board of com- 
missioners for three years. 


GEORGE C. EATON, 


George C. Eaton, a native of New Hampshire, died at Pigeon, Mich., Septem- 
ber 1. He was for a long time an engineer on the Boston, Concord & Montreal 
Railroad and at the time of his death was employed in the same capacity by the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. During the war he was a member of the 
Tennessee construction brigade. 


SAMUEL D. LANE, 


Samuel D. Lane was born at North Hampton 86 years ago and died there Sep- 
tember 8. He was educated at Hampton Academy and was for eleven years a 
silversmith with Newell, Harding & Co., Boston. He then returned to the home 
farm, where he resided until his death. He had held a commission of justice of the 
peace since 1839, was moderator of the town for 33 years, and served three years 
in the legislature. He was a life-long Democrat and a close personal friend of 
President Franklin Pierce. 


DR. JOHN P. ELKINS. 


John P. Elkins, M. D., died at Farmington, September 8, at the age of 56 years. 
He was a native of New Durham and was educated at Pittsfield Academy and at 
the Brunswick Medical School, where he graduated in 1861. He settled in Wil- 
mot and represented that town two terms in the legislature. He had been a resi- 
dent of Farmington for seven years. 


Dk. A. H. HAVEN. 


Dr. A. H. Haven, who died in Boston September 12, was born in Portsmouth 
April 26, 1836. He graduated from the Harvard Medical School in 1861 and 
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was for several years in the government service as a surgeon. Since the war he 
had practised his profession in New York city and was for a time in charge of 
one of the hospitals at Randall’s island. He had been an extensive contributor 
to medical magazines and other periodicals. 


NATHAN AYER. 


Nathan Ayer died in Concord September 10, at the age of go years. He was 
born in St. Johnsbury, Vt., and had resided there, at Newbury, Vt., and at Pena- 
cook. He is survived by two children, Rev. F. D. Ayer, D. D., of Concord, and 
Mrs. Caroline H. Ludwig of Philadelphia. 


NICHOLAS DREW. 


Nicholas Drew of Durham died at the age of 96 years. He was born in Brook- 
field but had lived on the same farm in Durham for eighty years. He cast his 
first ballot for William Henry Harrison and had voted at every town and national 
election since. A hundred acre farm was the fruit of his unaided labors. Up to 
the time of his death he cut all of the wood used in his family. 


WILLIAM J. CALLAGHAN. 


William Joseph Callaghan, one of the best known young railroad men in New 
England, was born in Montreal, July 23, 1872, and died at Laconia September 11. 


He graduated at St. Ann’s University, Montreal, in 1886, and in 1887 became pri- 
vate secretary of the general superintendent of the Canadian Pacific railway. In 
1890 he entered the employ of the Concord & Montreal as secretary to its general 
manager and at the time of his death was the chief clerk in that office. 


DEARBORN MORSE. 


Dearborn Morse died at Chester, September 14, at the age of 75 years. He 
served throughout the Civil War and was a member of Louis Bell post, G. A. R. 
He is survived by six children, one of whom, William T., is editor of the Derry 
News. 


The N. H. Argus and Spectator of Newport says: ‘* The GRANITE MONTHLY is becom- 
ing, indeed it has already become, a magazine of which New Hampshire people have a 
right to feel proud. A significant thing in connection with it is that it is progressive. It 
improves month by month, and not only are its contents of an elevating, useful, and enter- 
taining character, but it is a gem of a publication mechanically. The half-tones with which 
it is adorned are works of art rarely excelled in any of the first class publications of the 
country.” 
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